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ANGELS 


T is not 
surpr is- 
ing that 

Christian 
Art should 
have been 
inspired at 
an early 
date in its 
history by 
the concep- 
tion of an- 
gelic beings. 
These 
winged and 
sexless messengers from Heaven enabled 
the artist to escape from the trammels of 
symbolism and the pseudo-portraiture of 
men and women into the regions of pure 
imagination ; and the earliest expressions 
of beauty and grace in the Italian Schools 
are to be found in the figures of the angels, 
whether introduced singly, as in paintings 
of the Annunciation, or in adoring groups, 
as in pictures of the Nativity and the 
Assumption. Such pictures almost in- 
variably convey the impression that the 
artist revelled in this feature of his sub- 
ject; that here his imagination poured 
itself forth in exuberant and inexhaustible 
measure. His Christ, or Virgin Mary, or 
Joseph was painted with religious fervour, 
but with a certain restraint and awe that 
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hampered the freedom of artistic expres- 
sion ; but when he comes to the angels 
the restraint vanishes. Religion gives 
place to art, and he crowds his canvas 
with the floating spirits of the air with 
a delight that is almost pagan in its 
sensuous enjoyment of these dancing, 
singing forms. 

We might produce endless examples to 
confirm this judgment. They are to be 
found in ovr National Galleries and in 
almost inexhaustible profusion in the 
public and privatecollectionsand churches 
of Europe. But our present purpose is 
not so much to deal with the angel in 
art generally, as to touch upon a few of 
the paintings of early and later days in 
which the artists have pictured the angel 
in connection with religious feeling or 
history, and more especially in connection 
with the infant Christ—with the Annun- 
ciation or the Nativity. The especially 
Christmas interest in the subject is mani- 
fest, but beyond that is the interest derived 
from observing how differently the angelic 
form is interpreted by successive painters, 
a study which, obviously, might be 
almost indefinitely enlarged, but must 
here be confined to a very few examples. 
These, however, embrace paintings by 
Sandro Botticelli, who flourished’ in the 
fifteenth century, to the works of artists 
still living. 
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Let it be noted, in the first place, that 
the angelic messenger is a peculiarly 
Christian conception. It is absent from 
the mythology of Greece and Rome, and, 
indeed, from all polytheistic religions. 
Both Christianity and Mohammedanism 
derived the belief in angels from the Jews, 
but the Bibleitself contains little authority 
for the views so widely held among 
Christian peoples of the nature, purpose, 
and occupations of angels. The Creator 
is alleged to have employed supernatural 
beings on various occasions to communi- 
cate His commands to mankind on the 
earth, but beyond such bare assertions 
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MICHAEL AND RAPHAEL. 
From a fresco at Pisa. 


the Old Testament is almost silent on the 
subject. It was not until five hundred 
years after the birth of Christ that an 
attempt wes made to define the Hierarchy 
of the Heavenly Host. A Latin writer 
wrote an elaborate work on the subject, 
in which he distinguished their ranks, 
their duties and powers as servants of the 
Most High. The fallen angels were also 
considered and their leaders named. 
There is, of course, biblical authority for 
the belief in a revolt of a postion of the 
angelic host before the creation of man. 
Modern Christianity has been greatly 
influenced by Milton’s graphic pictures of 
the good and bad angels that contend: d 
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for the souls of men. The imaginative 
power of “ Paradise Lost,” the vividness 
of its descriptions, gave an air of reality 
and truth to poetic idealism that made 
a great impression upon the religious 
enthusiasts of Milton’s time, an impression 
that has been transmitted to our own 
days. It is not too much to say that all 
our conceptions of the angelic nature 
and activities are Miltonian, though they 
have become so ingrained with our habits 
of thought that we are unconscious of 
their origin. They appear to us as 
innate conceptions, bound up with our 
deepest convictions, sanctioned by all the 
weight of Scriptural authority. In reality 
they came to us from the fervid brain of 
the blind Puritan poet, contemporary of 
John Bunyan and Oliver Cromwell. 

The subject has not only exercised a 
fascination upon religious writers, but 
learned historians have not disdained 
to discuss the nature of angels and to 
pronounce dogmatically upon their exact 
place in the scheme of spiritual existence. 
For example, Dr. Townshend in his 
“Ecclesiastical and Civil History,” 
declares that the souls of men are 
naturally nearer to God and of a higher 
inherent dignity than are the angels and 
archangels, because the former are pro- 
gressive, while the latter are stationary 
and undeveloping. “As the infant of a 
king is higher in rank than the highest 
statesman before the throne of his father, 
because he is a son, while they are but 
the most honourable of his servants, so 
are the Christian believers. They are 
sons, not servants. Angels are but the 
ministering spirits to the heirs of salva- 
tion; the heirs of salvation are the 
children of God.” 

Whether or not we regard all such 
attempts to define the exact qualities and 
conditions of angels as merely fauciful 
and unwarranted, a knowledge of such 
views forms an interesting and illuminat- 
ing prelude to a consideration of the 
angel in art. How far, we ask, have 
religious artists shared these opinions and 
exemplified them in their efforts to por- 
tray heavenly beings? Mrs. Jameson in 
her “ Sacred and Legendary Art ” declares, 
“There is no such thing as an old angel, 
and therefore there ought to be no such 
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THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 


From the painting by Sandro Botticelli (1437—1515), in the National Gallery 
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THE SOARING ARCHANGEL. 


From the painting by Rembrandt. 


thing as an infant angel. The introduc- 
tion of infant angels seems to have arisen 
from the custom of representing the 
regenerate souls of men as new-born 
infants, and perhaps also from the words 
of our Saviour when speaking of children: 
‘I say unto you their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in 
Heaven.’ Such representations, when 
religiously and poetically treated as 
spirits of love, intelligence and innocence, 
are of exquisite beauty, and have a sig- 
nificance which charms and elevates the 
fancy ; but from this, the true and reli- 
gious conception, the Italian ‘ putti’ and 
‘ puttini’ and the rosy, chubby babies of 
the Flemish School, are equally remote.” 
That is to say, an artist may translate 
the abstract virtues in terms of form and 
colour so that the observer in contemplat- 
ing the picture will find the imagination 
stirred as by a vivid presentment of those 
virtues to the mind, but mere infantile 
prettiness or charm is not a worthy pre- 
sentation of angelic quality. If this be 
a correct canon of art, we shall be com- 
pelled to rule out a great many pictures 
of the early Italian, Flemish and Dutch 
Schools as inartistic representations of 
angelic form. 

It may be asked, also, how far is the 
artist bound by the fanciful speculations 
of theologians? Such writers as Diony- 
sius the Areopagite have seriously 
elaborated a whole scheme of heavenly 
beings, on the general analogy of an 


earthly monarchical Court. There are, 
first, the Seraphim, Cherubim and 
Thrones, forming a first hierarchy ; 
Dominations, Virtues, Powers, forming 
the second hierarchy ; and Princedoms, 
Archangels and Angels in the third. 
Since the human form is the highest 
conception man has of embodied intelli- 
gence, love, and virtue, he has never 
been able to portray superhuman beings 
other than as human forms. When he 
is compelled to paint or sculpture the 
human form to represent even Deity, it 
is manifest that he is equally limited in 
depicting beings inferior to Deity. How, 
then, is he to distinguish by visible 
agencies the differences in the stations of 
angelic creatures as they have been so 
minutely described by the theologians? 
Only by an attempt to render them with 
varying aspects of dignity of mien and 
countenance, or by some symbolic accom- 
paniment. In the imaginative hierarchy of 
Heaven the beings of the first hierarchy, 
and especially the Seraphim and Che- 
rubim, are supposed to be nearest to the 
Deity, while Archangels and Angels are 
nearest to man. The Seraphim are the 
angels of love and the Cherubim the 
angels of knowledge. ‘The Seraphim,” 
we are informed in “‘ Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art,” “‘ are absorbed in perpetual love 
and adoration immediately round the 
throne of God. The Cherubim know 
and worship.” And again: ‘“ The spirits 
which love are nearer to God than those 
which know, since we cannot know that 
which we do not first love; . . . love and 
knowledge, the two halves of a divided 
world, constitute in their union the per- 
fection of the angelic nature; but the 
Seraphim, according to the derivation of 
their name, should love most; their 
whole being is fused, as it were, in a 
glow of adoration ; therefore, they should 
take the precedence, and their proper 
colour is red. The Cherubim, ‘the lords 
of those that know,’ come next and are 
to be painted blue.” The root meaning 
of seraph is “ burning,” as Pope says :— 


“The rapt seraph that adores and burns,” 


and the colour of flame is red. This is 
why the wings of Seraphs are painted 
red in old pictures and those of Cherubs 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 


From the painting by Carlo Crivelli (1468—1495) in the National Gallery 
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blue. And also both Seraphs and Cherubs 
were depicted as winged heads without 
bodies. 

The mental picture created in the mind 
by the word angel is a human figure in 
flowing draperies with feathered wings 
spreading from the shoulders. That is 
the noblest conception of which the 
human mind is capable—a compound of 
the human form and a bird's. Our 
experience gives us no appliance by 
which a living thing can maintain a 
flight through the air except the wings of 
the bird, and therefore the artist had no 
resource to distinguish his angelic figures 
but by means of wings. Not all artists, 
however, have given wings to their 
angels. Among. Italian painters, for 
example, Michael" Angelo did not, or, 
at least, with very ‘rare exceptions. In 
the Si-t.ne Chapel ceiling none of the 
angels are winged. Some early artists, 
however, allowed imagination to lead 
them into painting extraordinary carica- 
tures in the effort to portray forms that 
should express the superhuman. In 
nearly all such cases the superhuman 
became grote-que ; nor is it possible to 
conceive how anything else is to be 
expected from an attempt to distort the 
human body with the purpose of making 
it express something more than human. 
In other worlds may exist created beings 
of much higher intelligence than man, 
and of forms very unlike the human 
form, but to us they would appear 
monstrously grotesque, however sublime 
their mental attributes. In his “ War of 
the Worlds,” Mr. H. G. Wells has given 
an imaginative description of the 
Martian, a creature possessing a mind 
superior to man’s; but with all his 
wonderful imaginative art, Mr. Wells’s 
description leaves on our minds an 
impression of something closely resem- 
bling an octopus! The imagination may 
soar into unfamiliar regions and vaguely 
feel the presence of glorious beings, but 
with the effort to give definite form to 
these unsubstantial dreams the mind is 
thrown back upon its actual experiences, 
I can draw or describe an unreal figure, 
such a figure as was never seen by mortal 
eyes, but it will inevitably be made up 
of parts, every one of which I have ‘seen. 
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I conceive a mermaid ; it has the body of 
a woman, the tail of a fish. Heraldry is 
full of similar incongruous combinations. 
Mythology gives us the man-goat and 
other monsters, as well as the winged 
Mercury. And Christian art finds itself 
equally limited. It is impossible to avoid 
the human figure in portraying beings of 
superhuman nature. To attach to it the 
wings of the bird is, in reality, to produce 
a monster, a creature unlike anything 
that ever existed. We are all convinced 
that, if angels exist, they cannot possibly 
be composed of a sexless human body of 
flesh and blood, with bodily senses like 
our own and the feathered wings of birds 
added to give the power of flight. 
Whatever an angel may be like, it is 
certainly not like anything that the hand 
of man has ever paiated as an angel. 

What the artist has done, then, has 
been to create a symbol, and he has 
created it out of those realities in our 
experience which represent to us the 
ideas of intelligence, wisdom, virtue, 
love, beauty, strength, and swift flight. 
A winged human body is neither a bird 
nor a man, and as such it inspires the 
imagination to attnbute superhuman 
qualities to the figure thus graphically 
presented to it. We may not be conscious 
of it as a symbol, but a symbol it is, 
nevertheless. It stands for an idea, as 
the aureole stands for the idea of sa:ntli- 
ness. Moreover, the addition of wings 
has artistic value. The wing of a bird 
has great beauty of form, and is capable 
of being rendered in an infinite variety of 
artistic expression. Note especially this 
value in Doré’s painting of “The 
Christian Martyrs,” of which we give a 
reproduction. 

The first of our illustrations, Botticelli’s 
“Nativity,” isespecially appropriate to the 
Christmas season, and it is, too, the work 
of one of the cinque-cento group of Italian 
painters who formed the most glorious 
period of the art of that country. Itisa 
perfect revel of angelic rejoicing. The 
heavenly spirits crowd the picture, some 
in attitudes of wondering adoration, 
others fervently embracing in an ecstacy 
of joy, while above the humble manger a 
ring of angels circles round and round in 
jubilant song and dance. On the left an 
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ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. 
From the painting by Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the National Gallery of British Art. 
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angel is directing the attention of the 
magi to the infant Saviour, and on the 
right another is performing a similar 
office for some peasants. The face of the 
Virgin Mary is very beautiful, and the 
attitude of the infant natural and grace- 
ful, but many of the angels have an 
affected pose, and an awkward angularity 
that is characteristic of Botticelli. Asa 
whole, however, the effect of the picture 
is graceful and pleasing. It bears the 
following inscription in Greek: “This 
picture I, Allessandro, painted at the end 
of the year 1500, in the —— of Italy in 
the half-time after the time during the 
fulfilment of the eleventh of St. John in 
the second woe of the Apocalypse in the 
loosing of the devil for three years anda 
half. Afterwards he shall be chained and 
we shall see him trodden down as in this 
picture.” Botticelli was a painter of 
intense religious feeling, and his com- 
positions are often mystical as in this 
picture of the Nativity. In nearly all his 
religious work he introduced the figures 
of angels. 

Carlo Crivelli, whose painting of 
“The Annunciation ” we reproduce, was 
a Venetian painter who flourished in the 
latter part of the 15th century. The 
angel, who is bearer of the glad tidings, 
is kneeling in the roadway outside the 
house of the Virgin Mary, who kneels at 
a prie dieu, and the message is delivered 
through the window, or, as some have 
suggested, the interposed wall may be 
supposed to sug- 
gest that theangel 
appeared to Mary 
ina dream. The 
Y innocence of 

young girlhood is 
expressed in the 
face of the Virgin, 
and adoring 
humility in her 
attitude, while 
the angel has 
rather an air of 
sophistication. 
The painting is 
remarkable for its 
architectural de- 
tails, and, like 
most of the art of 
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the period, is supremely oblivious of 
chronological truth. This Virgin is no 
Jewish maiden, nor is this the home of a 
humble carpenter of Judea. The surround- 
ing architecture is Italian renaissance of 
the 15th century, ornate in sculpture and 
colour, and the patron saint of Ascoli, 
bearing a modei of the city, thrusts him- 
self upon the attention of the angel, who 
is announcing the forthcoming birth of 
the Saviour, an event which antedated 
the saint by many hundred years. But 
these anachronisms are universal in 
Italian art, as already said, and do not 
excite more than a passing wonder. 

We come now to a period nearly 400 
years later, and to Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
conception of the scene of the Annuncia- 
tion. According to the canons of the 
pre-Raphaelite school, things should be 
painted as they were or as they might 
have been. It is evident, for example, 
that Crivelli’s picture presents a view 
that bears no resemblance to actuality— 
to things as they were or as they might 
have been. Whatever the mother of 
Christ was in appearance, and whatever 
her surroundings, she certainly was not, 
and could not have been, as the Italian 
Madonnas are portrayed, dressed in 
scrupulously folded and sumptuous falling 
robes of blue, with edges embroidered in 
gold, kneeling under arcades of exquisite 
architecture, and receiving the angel’s 
message with hands folded on their 
breasts in the most graceful positions, 
and the missals they had been previously 
studying laid open on their knees. These 
conventions doubtless appealed to the 
religious emotion of the time. Religion 
itself was sumptuous, and religious art 
must be sumptuous also. The 15th 
century Italian was surrounded by all 
that was graceful and exquisite. A 
Madonna in a carpenter's shop, rude and 
uncouth, would have repelled him. He 
must surround her with luxury or, at 
least, with choiring angels. 

Rossetti’s “‘ Annunciation” was painted 
in his earlier manner, when he was only 
twenty, though retouched in later years. 
We see at once how different is his 
point of view. The Virgin is roused 
from slumber in a plainly furnished 
room as dawn is breaking, and sits 
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crouching away from the strange being 
that has entered her bed-chamber. Her 
eyes are fixed umseeing —her mind 
engrossed with the amazing message that 
falls from the lips of the heavenly 
messenger. And how different the aspect 
of the angel from that to which we are 
accustomed in Italian art. He wears no 
wings to attest his heavenly origin, only 
the feet are upborne by flames. The 
figure is sturdy and full of dignity ; the 
face is gracious, refined, and grave, as of 
one conscious of the full significance of 
his mission. He wears a plain, white 
robe without ornament, and is painted as 
a solid figure, not as a transparent and 
shadowless spirit. This conception, at 
least, does no violence to probability. 
Such might have been the visual aspect 
of the event as told in the gospels. 
Thomas Woolner, R.A., sat for the angel 
Gabriel, and Christina Rossetti, the 
artist’s sister, for Mary, the likeness being 
exceedingly good. The lily in the hand 
of Gabriel is one of the later additions, 
an employment of symbolism which 
detracts from the direct force of the 
painting. 

Another modern painting, which gives 
us quite a different version of the angel, 
is reproduced from a Salon picture on 
page 211, entitled “The Guardian 
Angel.” This is an extremely ecclesi- 
astical angel, and it is impossible not to 
wonder how the wings and the vestment 
can both be worn at the same time. But, 
independent of their incongruity, the 
picture is not pleasing. The sentiment is 
forced and bizarre. It suggests nothing 
in nature, and leaves us cold and un- 
impressed. We reproduce it as an example 
of what we often see in modern art— 
imagination and technique without 
inspiration, a cold formality instead of 
ardent feeling. 

Gustave Doré, amongst the most 
prolific of artists, has produced a deep 
impression upon his age by the wealth of 
his imagination and the fervour he 
brought to his work on religious subjects. 
He is accused, and often justly, of 
being theatrical, of a tendency towardsa 
melodramatic rendering of his subject, 
and he had unquestionably the dramatic 
sense. His imagination seized instinc- 
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tively on the dramatic moment of a scene 
or an event, and he elaborated with sure- 
ness of comprehension all the accessories 
of his picture to emphasise the impression 
he wished to convey. And, after all, 
melodrama is thrilling. The picture we 
have reproduced was painted by him in 
a single week, in the fire and heat of 
intense inspiration and absorption, and 
as such it is a wonderful tour de force. 
Let it be admitted that the light, pro- 
ceeding from no accountable source, 
suggests the lime-light of the theatre ; 
that the slaughter of the arena is ghastly 
in its realism; that the artist has 
harrowed our feelings to the last 
extremity ; nevertheless, he produces an 
extraordinary effect, and, by the beauty 
of the angelic figures, by the spiritual 
calm and nobility of their countenances, 
leads the mind to contemplate the horror 
of the massacre as but an episode of 
little significance beside the rapture of 
the heavenly existence on which the dead 
are entering. The foremost group of the 
angelic host are very beautiful. They 
stand out radiantly against the dim 
background of the walls and seats of 
the amphitheatre, so recently packed 
with human beings, now empty and 
silent, revealed in a dim, blue light. 
The heavenly messengers come, bearing 
the martyrs’ crowns, and to lead their 
souls, released from the torn and blood- 
stained bodies, to their eternal reward. 
The flight of angelic beings stretches far 
away into the sky, growing dimmer in 
the distance, and suggesting an endless 
host. The picture is most impressive. 
The horror is overborne by the sense of 
triumph. The eye passes from the still 
and bleeding forms—from the prowling 
and glutted beasts, to the glory and 
beauty of the messengers of God, and the 
mind is uplifted to a realisation of the 
truth that martyrdom is not death, but 
life. Even the irreligious mind must be 
impressed by this picture, for if we accept 
the angelic host as but a poetic symbol, 
they stand for that esteem in which we 
must all hold those who die for a 
principle of honour or faith. 

In the picture of “ The Annunciation” 
by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., we have 
another modern conception of this subject, 
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214 ANGELS 
which reaches a high level of ideal 
beauty. The Virgin pauses at a well, and 
Gabriel, hovering in mid-air, breathes 
into her ear the message of her destiny. 
Gabriel is wingless, a spirit scarce 
less ethereal than the air itself. It is as 
though the artist sought to personify a 
purely mental conviction in the mind of 
Mary. Pursuing her humble tasks, she 
has come to fill her pitcher at the well, 





when suddenly, unbidden, from the air 
about her or from the innermost prompt- 
ing of her soul—who can tell ?—comes, 
like an overwhelming realisation, the 
knowledge that she is chosen to be the 
mother of the Saviour of the world. 
Involuntarily she clasps her hands over 
her breast—she stands suddenly erect, 
awed, struck dumb by the conviction. 
Her eyes stare unseeing into vacancy ; 
the world around her has passed out of 
consciousness; she is transfigured by 
emotions that are unspeakable. The 
simplicity of the theme is charming. 
The only mark of symbolism in the 
picture is the lily stalk the angel bears 
in his hand, symbol of perfect purity. It 
is interesting to compare this picture with 
Rossetti’s conception of the same subject, 
already referred to. Both pictures hang 
in the same gallery, the National Gallery 
of British Art, and, if the reader desires 
the assistance of a capable guide in 
making such a comparison, he will find 
it in Mr. George Moore’s “ Modern 
Painting,” at pages 123—126. 

One more modern picture completes the 
series of our reproductions, Mr. Horace 
van Ruith’s “St. Michael and the 
Magdalene.” The modern artist is, it 
will be perceived, less assured than the 
earlier masters in portraying the heavenly 
denizens. An Italian artist of the 15th or 
16th century would have drawn St. 
Michael boldly as the chief figure of the 
painting. His armour and robes, his form 
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and features, would have enlisted the 
artist’s utmost resource in technical 
definition. The modern artist is more 
reserved ; he is less confident of his power 
of interpretation. To him the spiritual 
visitant is dim and ghost-like, to be sug- 
gested rather than defined. He is rather 
an emanation of light than a creature of 
like habit with ourselves, and in some 
way this ethereal and spiritual essence 
must be preserved in the pictorial 
achievement. It is a difficult task, but 
Mr. van Ruith has succeeded to a large 
degree in accomplishing it. 





THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL, 


Thus we have presented a fairly wide 
range of artistic conceptions of the angel, 
who plays so considerable a part in the 
religious art of the Christian era. The 
paintings reproduced are, of course, but 
the smallest fraction of those which come 
within our subject, but our purpose has 
been not to exhaust, but to suggest ; not 
to fill out the history of the subject, but 
to show how variously artists have con- 
ceived and executed the subject. 
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THY ANNUNCIATION. 
From the painting by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., in the National Gallery of British Art. 
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THE ANGEL ST. MICHAEL AND THE MAGDALENF. 


Horace van Ruith 





From an oil painting by 
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THE TIN-TACK THAT 
STOOD ON ITS HEAD. 


By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


PROLOGUE. 


OMEONE dropped it there in the long corridor—right 
in the centre. It may have been the housemaid. 
Anyway, there it was, standing on its head. 

It had fallen like that, and it didn’t trouble to turn 
over, for something of prescience in its nature told it 
that its véle in the scheme of things was a passive one. 

It felt that to await 
adventures was better 
than to seek them. 


I 


The Maiden Aunt : 
opened her door in the dead of night, and, clad 
only in curl-papers and a dressing-gown, passed 
along in the direction of the store cupboard. A 
slight tendency to spasms had made this visit a 
nightly occurrence. 

It was better to take a little drop of something 
hot at night than to set the servants a bad example 
by doing it in the daytime. 





II. 


The Nervous Man groped his way about the house 
in the vague hope of coming across something to 
eat. He wanted to marry the maiden aunt. He 
had arrived late for dinner the evening before, 
and, being 
loath to give his hostess trouble, had gone 
without food. 

He felt hungry, but he was very nervous, and 
it was doubtful if he. would ever reach the 
comestibles, for to have been caught in his 
pyjamas in the larder would have been his death. 
Still, hunger drove him on. 





Ill. 

The Burglar was a burly man of ponderous 
frame, but he crept up the stairs very softly, for 
it was his first job and he didn’t like it. 

Stern necessity had driven him to crime, but he 
brandished his revolver cautiously as his bare feet 
padded up the stairs. 

IV. 

The Butler was crawling along the corridor on 

his stomach. 
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He had concluded he heard someone 
trying to get in at the window of the 
wine-cellar, where he had been delayed 
rather late, and he wanted to make his 
way back to his bedroom before anything 
unpleasant should occur. 


V. 
Thus four out of our five characters 
were drawing together out of the dark- 


ness of the corridor, unaware of each 
other’s presence. 





VI. 
The fifth (the tin-tack) was quite still—waiting. 


VII. 

Suddenly the nervous man. gave a shriek, and sat down on the floor; the 
tin-tack had “arrived.” The maiden aunt, startled by the scream, flew back in 
the direction of her room, fell over the nervous man on to the tin-tack, picked the 
latter off, threw it from her, and fainted in the arms of the former. 

The burglar, treading on the tin-tack as it alighted, fired off the six barrels of his 
revolver in the direction of the nearest sound, and, flinging the weapon after them, 
fled out into the night. 

The bullets missed the sound, but the weapon struck the butler on the nose. 


In Conclusion. 
The nervous man married the maiden aunt. He couldn’t very well do anything else. 
The burglar fell into the lake and got drowned. He couldn’t very well do 
anything else either. He wasn’t offered the chance. 


The butler bound up his nose. He might have done something else. He might 
have left it alone. 


The tin-tack continued to stand on its head. 
It might have done something else, too, but it concluded it had done enough. 
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“THE LADIES! GOD BLESS ’EM.” 


Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 
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By 


T wanted a week to Christmas. The 
shop-windows were full of all kinds 
of good things, from turkeys in sweet 

to turkeys in flesh; and my poor missus 
and me wanted everything and could buy 
nothing. 

Yet, mark you, men called me “ The 


Old Hero,” because I had fought the 
Russian Bear at Inkerman, Balaclava, 


Alma, and Sebastopol. I’d fought half 
clammed, too. I'd slept in the trenches, 
with snow for an extra blanket, and had 
envied a well-fed dog its kennel. I'd 
been down with fever at Scutari, and 
then came home in a troopship invalided. 
The Queen herself (God bless her 
memory!) had pinned my medal on my 
breast, and I’m not ashamed to say that 
I trembled like a baby as she did it. 
Little did I think, as I stood among my 
comrades, tall, gaunt, scarred, fever- 
wasted, with one arm—my left—gone, 
that I should ever be ready to choke 
with tears because I wanted to keep 
Christmastide, and couldn't. 

Soldiering was the only trade I knew, 
and that I couldn’t pursue after I'd given 
my arm to the Russians as a keepsake, 
you see; so I became an odd job man, 
and picked up my living as robins do 
crumbs—that is, wherever I could. I 
went errands, I cleaned windows, did 
whatsoever my right hand found to do, 
in fact. 
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And Bessie, my wife,"did likewise. She 
washed, chared, cooked, and (this was 
hardest of all) sometimes fought her 
Alma and Inkerman by the side of an 
almost fireless hearth. 

We were childless; and sometimes I 
was glad of it, and sometimes not. But 
on this Christmastide, about which I'm 
going to teil you, I was sorry that I 
hadn’t even a grandchild to slip its hand 
in mine, for I was very lonely. Save for 
my poor missus, I'd gladly, old as I was, 
have fought for Britain one-handed, and 
have freely given my life on some well- 
contested field. 

Because, mark you, a man can have 
harder things to do than just to die; 
and he can taste the bitterness of death 
whilst yet in the land of the living. I 
tasted it when my wife sold her wedding 
ring, the ring I'd put on her hand when 
I was strapping young Bob Freeth; I 
tasted it when I sold my medal; and I 
tasted it when I walked up High Street, 
Bassingham, and applied for the place of 
Father Christmas to the head of a Fancy 
Bazaar, or Bonny Marchy, where, so I'd 
heard, they wanted an old bloke to stand 
at the door, in a long, red gown, and 
sell toys. 

I got the job, or rather my long white 
beard got it for me, and on Christmas 
Eve I put on the red gown as usual, 
drew the scarlet hood over my head, 
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and stood at the door of the fancy show 
—for all the world like a puppet in a 
waxwork show ! 

And as I did so, | saw a plain on 
which two field-marshals met, and I 
heard shouts, and my chief commended 
me, ME ! 

“Lord, Lord! what a world it is,” 
thought I. “’Tis a world in which Tom, 
the hero, comes down to envying Jack, 
the fat chimney sweep! Is there any- 
thing worth living for in it?” 

My poor old head sank lower as I 
asked myself this question, and I forgot 
to say, “ Come in, my dear, come in,” to 
a kid in a Scotch dress who was going, 
snivelling and shivering, by. 

But, in a moment’s time, I lifted it. 
For I seemed to see a pale, thin, old 
face, a dear old face, looking into mine, 
and I seemed to see two worn hands 
tubb ng clothes, and as they did the 
rubbing, I heard a thin voice say, “ Thank 
God, we’re both together another Christ- 
mastide!”” And love roused me like a 
trumpet peal—like a call to arms on the 
field ! 

Well, as I stood there looking out on 
the street, | heard a sweet voice say, 
“Raglan, dear, come on; we can't buy 
a drum and a trumpet now, but we may, 
by-and-by.” 

And a child’s voice answered, ‘‘ Mother, 
it is always by-and-by, and ‘ by-and-by’ 
never brings us anything pretty—never 
comes !”’ 

The speakers were a young woman in 
a big, faded, plaid shawl, and a little 
lad in a shabby sailor’s suit; and I felt 
sorry for them, though I was down in 
the world myself. 

For the face of the mother was lovely 
and very sad, and the widow’s bonnet 
she wore told its own story, at least to 
me. It told of the breadwinner taken, 
and of the lonely woman left—left alone, 
like a masterless horse on a battle-field. 

The little boy had dark earnest eyes, 
and he looked at a toy drum and trumpet 
in the Bonny Marchy window, as a 
drummer boy would at a field-marshal’s 
waving plumes. 

And then the little boy was named 
Raglan, and that alone drew me to him. 
I stepped forward and spoke. “My 
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dear,” said I to*the child, “ if you like to 

walk through the show, you’re welcome. 

I’m Old Father Christmas, and I’ll take 
ou.” 

He looked wistful-like at me, and then 
he slipped his cold, little hand in mine, 
and said, “Oh, I’m so glad; I've often 
wanted you, Father Christmas, but I 
want you to-day very badly. I want my 
stockings filled as Daddy used to fill 
them; I want to have a plum-puddin’, 
with lots of plums in it. I want to see 
mother laugh, and, oh! I want g’an’papa 
to love us and take us home.” 

“ Hush, Raglan, hush,” said the widow, 
gently. “ Your tongue runs too fast.” 

She turned to me. “Sir,” she said 
pleasantly (yet with a kind of shaking 
in her voice), “can you give me the name 
of a kindly and decent woman who would 
let us sit by the fire this Christmas Eve, 
and also give us a bed and a lodging on 
Christmas Day? Iam in trouble, as you 
see. I am a widow, and this boy here is 
my only child. His name is Raglan 
Aylmer; he was named after Lord 
Raglan, with whom my father served; 
who was, indeed, his comrade-in-arms.” 

“Don’t speak another word,” I said. 
“T’m an old Crimean veteran. I've served 
under Raglan. Bless you, if I only knew 
how to, I could make a wax figger like 
him. My missus is as decent an old body 
as you'd find in a day’s march, and she’s 
as sweet as sugar-candy, bless her! She 
lives next door to the sweetstuff shop in 
Little King Street, and if you go to her 
she’ll treat you well, and no mistake, and 
not hurt your pocket either. Take the 
cable tram from the top of the town to 
Dyke Row, and when you're there ask 
for old Bob Freeth’s wife, and you'll be 
right, you bet.” 

“Thank you,” said the lady (for she 
was a lady), gratefully; “I will go. 
Directly Christmas Day is over, I shall 
start for Yorkshire. Good-bye, till we 
meet again. Come, Raglan.” 

She led the unwilling boy out of the 
Bonny Marchy, and I watched my Christ- 
mas guests down the street on their way 
to the tramway company’s depét, and 
then stood at the door and cried, ‘“* Walk 
in, walk in,” till the chimes rang out, 
and I hastened home to Bessie. 
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Christmas Day came, and with it, for 
a wonder, came a Christmas dinner, 
which, so it seemed, the widow lady had 
provided. We had a plate of roast beef 
apiece, and one of plum-pudding—which 
might have been fuller of plums, but 
which we all enjoyed! Mrs. Aylmer 
would have liked to have what women 
call a goodcry. That you could see with 
one eye, but I wouldn’t let her have one. 

I patted her on the shoulder, and said : 
“Cheer up, lady, you haven’t lost all in 
the battle. You've got this little man. 
We haven’t any brandy-sauce to-day, 
but we won’t have tears instead of 
Because 

“Indeed we will not,” she replied ; 
“but on Christmas Day old memories 
come back. The chimes are their bugle 
call: to-day is their gathering day, and 
sometimes it brings the heart-ache with 
it.” 

“It does, my dear, it does,” said my 
Bessie, cheerily; “but don’t you give 
way; you'll be happy by-and-bye as the 
old song says.” 

“T hate by-and-bye,” spoke up Raglan. 
“Daddy used to write, write, write, on 
big sheets of paper, and say that he’d be 
a great man like g’an’pa by’n’-bye, and 
by’n’-bye never came. Daddy put his 
pen in the ink-pot instead, and didn’t 
fill up even one sheet of paper. And 
then he told me to take care of mother, 
and hugged me and shut his eyes, and 
didn’t open them any more. And ‘by- 
’n’-bye’ didn’t come after all.” 

“‘ My husband was an author and jour- 
nalist, who died of consumption,” said 
the widow; “and he died poor,” she 
added. “His illness took almost all our 
savings. You have shown yourselves true 
friends, so I may tell you that my father 
is General Whitmore, of Whitmore Park, 
near Wakefield. I married without his 
consent, and he has not, as yet, forgiven 
me; but I am going to ask him to see 
Raglan, even if he will not me.” 

Bessie, who was a bit of a scholar, 
and who had been listening with both 
her ears, got up from the table, and found 
a last week’s London paper, which 
Buffins, the butcher, had lent us to read. 
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She turned to what folks call the 
“ Agony Column,” and read this :— 

“To Violette A.—Honey, come back 
to the old father, at W. He wants you, 
and so does the old home.” 

There didn’t sound much in this, but 
there was though. Mrs. Aylmer took 
the paper into her hands, and read the 
advertisement herself, and when she had 
done so, she cried out, “Raglan, my 
darling! ‘By-and-bye’ has come at 
last. We are going to‘ g’an’pa.’ Father 
Christmas has spoken to him. Father 
Christmas has said: Let little Raglan and 
his mother come into your heart as 
Christmas guests.” 

The Christmas Day which Raglan and 
his mother spent with us was our last 
sad Christmas Day, for when the old 
General took his daughter and grandson 
to his home, he also looked after the 
widow’s friends, and provided us with a 
little house rent-free. 

He got me a place as caretaker, or 
watchman, at a large lamp manu- 
facturer’s, and whenever Raglan Aylmer 
came down to see us he brought 
a hamper full of good things with 
him. 

Last Christmas-time, for example, he 
sent a fine fat goose, and a large plum- 
pudding, and on the pudding he had 
pinned a bit of paper on which was 
written :— 

“To be eaten with rum or brandy 
sauce, and not with tears.” 

“Bless the boy!” said Bessie, as she 
read it; and “ Bless the lad!” said I, as 
I pinned the medal he had bought back 
for me on my breast—on my breast, upon 
which I hope it will rest till the Great 
Commander calls me for the last review, 
and he that fought for England is cold 
in death. 

One word more. Old Bob Freeth is 
still Silver Beard to the Stranger Guests, 
who played the part of Christmas Angels, 
and if I could be a parson the text I'd 
preach from on Christmas Day would 
be :— 

“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, 
for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.” 


a 
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CHARACTER AS DISCLOSED 
IN HANDS. 


By MDLLE. MANCY. 


Author of “ The Limits of Palmistry,’ “ Hands and their Formation,” &c., &c. 


The greatest truth may lie in smallest things, 

The greatest good in what we most despise, 

The greatest light may break from darkest skies, 

The greatest chord from e’en the weakest strings. Cheiro. 


HE practice—now so common—of 

7 identifying and tracing criminals 

by the impression of the tips of 

the fingers or thumbs, should do much to 

raise the study of the hand in the eyes 
of the public. 

If so much can 
be told from the 
tips alone—which 
to the naked eye 
seem almost 
devoid of marks, 
and yet have 
proved ‘themselves 
so characteristi- 
cally different in 
each person—it is 
only logical to 
assume that a great 
deal more could 
be discovered by 
a study of the 
entire hand. 

Sir Charles Bell 
—the great nerve 
specialist — wrote, 
“We ought to 
define the hand as 
belonging exclu- 





must therefore be a meaning in such 
differences.” 

He also says, “Of all branches of the 
study of human nature, that of the hand 
has the most powerful claim. By it one 
can detect not only 
the faults in man- 
kind, but the way 
in which those 
faults may be 
redeemed. It is the 
key to that cabinet 
of character in 
which Nature con- 
ceals not only the 
motive power 
necessary for 
every-day life, but 
those latent talents 
and energies that 
by the knowledge 
of self we can 
bring to bear upon 
our lives. ... Dis- 
similarity in hands 
is particularly 
noticeable in the 
case of twins, the 
lines will be widely 


Sively toman, | , gl RS ‘ * different if the 
corresponding in its natures are unlike 
sensibility and PLATE I. in their individu- 


power to the endow- 
ments of his mind.” 

“Cheiro,” the great pioneer of pal- 
mistry, in his “ Language of the Hand,” 
says, “The most pronounced sceptics 
will readily admit the great difference 
that exists in the hands of people of 
different temperaments. Nature does 
nothing without a purpose; there 


The map of the hand. 


ality, but at least 
some important 
differences will be shown in accordance 
with the different temperaments.” 

Some interesting and remarkable 
examples of hands are illustrated in 
Cheiro’s book, and as the author has 
very kindly permitted me to use some of 
them in this article for the readers of the 
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parents and teachers to discover the 
weak points, and to know which traits 
to develop, and which to check. 

For instance, the hand of the sui- 
cide, with the head-line falling so far 
below the normal position and being 
so closely connected with the life-line 
at the commencement, indicates an 
abnormally sensitive and diffident 
subject with a morbid imagination 
and tendency to melancholy. Such a 
nature, with kind treatment, encour- 
agement and a sunny atmosphere, 
might live a long life without any 
desire to commit suicide. It is mis- 
fortune and unkindness—especially 
the latter, magnified by the super- 
abundance of imagination — which 
drives this nature to take its own life. 
A child with such a hand would be 
full of odd fancies, and would find its 
own amusements, but if laughed at, or 
thwarted,would be led to brood, and the 
tendency to suicide would be increased. 


PLATE II. It would, however, be capable of unsel- 
The hand of a murderer. fishness and much affection if kindly 
treated. 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGazinE, I will Whereas a child with a hand like that 


proceed to point out their characteristics. 

The first and most striking example 
in contrasts is shown in the hands of 
the murderer and the suicide (Plates II. 
and III.). The most casual observer 
cannot fail to notice the marvellous 
difference there is between the two 
hands—that of the man who takes his 
own life, and he who takes the life of 
another. 

If my readers will look first at the 
map of the hand (Plate I.) which con- 
tains the lines in their normal position, 
and then at the hands of the suicide 
and murderer, they will soon see how 
greatly the two latter differ from the 
former, and how the last two in their 
turn differ from one another. 

Cheiro maintains that great bene- 
fit might accrue from an universal 
study of the science of the hand, for 
if parents understood it they would 
know better how to treat their chil- 
dren, for all hands exhibit tendencies 
in some direction or other, and a 
thorough knowledge of the science PLATE III. 
which indicates them would enable The hand of a suicide. 
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of the murderer would be selfish, cruel 
and passionate, but if these tendencies 
were checked in infancy and the better 
nature developed, it is possible that thesub- 
ject might go through life without com- 
mitting any deed of violence, although, 
of course, such a person would never 
have such a nice disposition as one with 
the lines in their normal position. But 
for that he or she is to be pitied, as none 
of us can help the natures with which 
we are born. 

Some people have an idea that the 
lines are not marked in the hand when a 
child is born, but are caused afterwards 
by opening and closing the hands as the 
child grows up. This idea is, however, in- 
correct, as the accompanying illustration 
will show (Plate IV.). It is the im- 
pression of a baby’s hand, taken twenty- 
four hours after its birth, by Cheiro. Init 
the lines will be seen to be perfectly clear 
and distinct. 

Another contrast in hands, showing 
that different shaped hands indicate 
different aptitudes for work, is exhibited 
in the hands of Sir Frederick Leighton 





PLATE V. THE ARTIST HAND. 
Hand of Sir Frederick Leighton. 
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PLATE IV. 
Hand of a baby. 


(Plate V.) and Lord Charles Beresford 
(Plate VI.), which represent art and the 
navy. Lest people should think that it 
is the work that forms the hand, and not 
the hand that is formed for the work, I 
will mention that a whole lifetime of 
“hauling-in sails” would never have 
made Sir Frederick Leighton’s hand the 
shape of Lord Charles Beresford’s ; more- 
over such a life would have been just as 
impossible to Sir Frederick, with his 
artistic tastes and ability, as a sedentary 
life would have been to Lord Charles, 
with his love of an active, out-door life, 
and power to command. The latter 
characteristics are indicated principally 
by the breadth and fulness of the hand, 
the fewness of the lines, by the straight 
practical head-line lacking imagination 
and versatility, and indicating by its 
clearness and depth great concentration 
and determination. Also, in conjunction 
with the Mount of Mars (the raised part 
just inside the line of life and above the 
root of the thumb), courage, foresight, 
and all warlike qualities. 

While Sir Frederick’s hand with its 
long sloping line of head, extending to 
the middle of the Mount of Luna, denotes 
imagination, the line of sun, starting 
from the wrist and going straight up to 
the root of the fingers, indicates brilliant 
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success. ‘That the success is in art is 
shown bya branch line leaving the fate- 
line and ending on the Mount of the 
Sun (under third finger), also by the line 
of sun itself turning from its own mount 
and reaching towards Saturn (under 
second finger). These two signs together 
corroborate one another and show that 
the whole life is devoted to the practice 
of art, and worship of the beautiful. 

The tips of the fingers are conic 
(showing the artistic nature) without 
being too pointed; 
the latter would 
indicate love of 
art without the 
ability to execute 
it, while, being 
delicately squared, 
gives the power of 
application. The 
heavy square 
fingers of Lord 
Charles show a 
matter-of-fact un- 
emotional nature, 
while people with 
conic fingers are 
always emotional. 
Sir Frederick’s 
slender hands and 
fingers indicate ex- 
treme refinement. 
Such a man would 
tule by tact and 
diplomacy, but 
would probably be 
at a loss if he had 
a party of rough 
men to drill or 
deal with. Note 
what a heavy, powerful-looking thumb 
Lord Charles has. Admirals and generals 
need a heavier thumb than civilians. It 
indicates more bluntness and brusqueness 
in the nature. Without a good heart- 
line it would show brute force and 
cruelty, but Lord Charles’s heart-line 
fully equals Sir Frederick’s in length, so, 
in his case, it would merely mean extreme 
firmness, and power of authority. 

The texture of Sir Frederick’s hand 
would be soft, indicating love of ease and 
luxury. Such a man would suffer much 
more acutely under hardships or priva- 
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tion than one of the type of Lord Charles, 
who, though also fond of good living, 
could rough it quite philosophically on 
occasion, if need be. 

The failures in life are chiefly com- 
posed of people who have been forced 
into unsuitable and uncongenial occupa- 
tions, for which they have neither taste 
nor ability. Comparatively few have 
sufficient strength of will and character 
to find out for themselves what is their 
true bent. Some discover it when it is 
too late, and their 
opportunities have 
passed by, and 
they are too old to 
commence life 
avain at the foot 
of the ladder. 

Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s hand 
(Plate VII.) is a 
very good repre- 
sentative one for 
poetry and litera- 
ture. It is not a 
typical hand for 
poetry alone, but 
if it had been he 
would never have 
been the successful 
journalist that he 
was, for a man 
who is a poet and 
nothing else, 
seldom if ever 
makes money. 

Trat it is not a 
typical hand for 
poetry alone is 
shown by the head- 
line, which, though it slopes gently in 
the direction in the Mount of Luna(which 
mount indicates imagination, and, when 
much raised, poetry), it slightly changes 
its course about two-thirds along, and 
instead of descending to the middle of 
Luna (as a typical poet’s would), it makes 
a slightly ascendant curve in the direc- 
tion of the Mount of Mercury (under the 
little finger), the practical planet for 
business ability, which checks the poetic 
dreaminess and causes the subject to turn 
his attention to more practical things. 
But as the line at the end projects a small 


PLATE VI. THE MAN OF ACTION, 
Hand of Lord Charles Beresford. 
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branch towards Luna, it shows that 
though practical things intervene, the 
life will be always more or less 
governed by the poetic realm. More- 
over, the strong line which leaves the 
fate-line low down in the hand and 
goes towards Mercury, denotes that the 
chief financial successes in life will be 
through literature of a practical order. 

A similar line on a hand possessing 
no imagination but only business 
ability (like Mr. Whiteley’s), would 
indicate commercial success. 

Note the contrast in the hands re- 
garding the number of lines, Sir 
Edwin's having three or four times as 
many as Mr. Whiteley’s, which shows 
that the former has (or rather had, as 
he has passed away), a highly strung, 
nervous, impressionable temperament, 
possessed more or less (though in 
different degrees) by all persons who 
have artistic or literary ability, while 
Mr. Whiteley’s hand having so few, 
hardly any but the main lines of life, 
head, heart, fate, and sun, denotes a 
calm, self- possessed, matter - of - fact, 





PLATE VII. 


THE PORTS HAND. 
Hand of Sir Edwin Arnold. 





PLATE VIII, THE COMMERCIAL HAND, 
The late Mr. William Whiteley. 


determined nature. The straight clear 
head-line of medium length on such a 
hand indicates not only a good head for 
figures, but shows that all the energies 
are concentrated on commerce. The 
short fingers denote quickness of 
thought and deduction. Such a man 
would be prompt both in decision and 
action, and would let no oppor- 
tunity slip. It is almost an aggressive- 
looking hand, and appears like one 
determined to fight its way forward at 
all costs. The general rule, then, is 
that long fingers and a long sloping 
head-line indicate ideas and imagina- 
tion; short fingers and straight head- 
line denote the reverse, that is, no ideas 
except those of a matter-of-fact kind, 
and no imagination to stand in the 
way of things practical. 

Sir Edwin’s fingers are of good 
medium length, while a typical poet’s 
would tend to the abnormal. 

The reason that authors, as a general 
rule, have a name for being unbusi- 
nesslike is that they do not always 
possess such an evenly balanced hand 
as Sir Edwin Arnold. They often lack 
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PLATE IX. THE HUMOURIST. 
Hand of Mark Twain. 


the dual characteristic of the imaginative 
and practical qualities combined. A 
certain amount of the latter is necessary, 
not only in the disposing of their works 
when they have written them, but even in 
the creation of them to know what will 
be acceptable to the public, and not to 
waste time on ideas that are too “high 
flown.” 

I hope I have made clear to my readers 
what a typical poet’s hand would be like, 
and why Sir Edwin Arnold’s is not one. 
One more point of difference in these 
two hands. Note the heart-lines—Mr. 
Whiteley’s short one ending under Saturn 
(self-concentration) and Sir Edwin’s long 
one going right up to the finger of 
Jupiter. The latter isa true poet’s heart- 
line, indicating idealism almost amount- 
ing to worship. 

To the former a woman is—just a 
woman, but to Sir Edwin, a woman he 
loved would be—but there, I am not a 
poet, and can find no words to adequately 
express the poet’s idea of his goddess, so 
I refer my readers to his poems. | will 
only quote ome verse which depicts 
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woman as the twin-soul and helpmeet 
of man :— 
‘* Somewhere there waiteth in this world of ours 
For one lone soul another lonely soul, 
Each chasing each through all the weary hours 
And meeting strangely at one sudden goal ; 
Then blend they like green leaves with autumn 
flowers 
Into one beautiful and perfect whole ; 
And life’s long night is ended, and the way 
Lies open, onward to eternal day.”’ 


To persons who have no idealistic 
imagination the foregoing lines not only 
would not appeal, but they would not 
understand them and would probably 
term them nonsense, or gibberish. And 
as such people are in the majority, and 
poetry lovers in the minority, Sir Edwin 
would not have stood the chance of 
making much money if he had written 
nothing else. Even our poet laureate 
was also a journalist. Everybody reads 
the papers, but comparatively few people 
read poetry. 

However, the practical, matter-of-fact 
people are very useful, and we could not 
do without them; they are the solid 
foundation of the country, for its com- 
merce, to make its laws, etc. 

“We are tones and semitones in life’s 
great harp; there is the treble and the 
bass, the major and the minor, all are 
necessary to life’s grand harmony.” 

The hand of the humourist differs from 
that of the poet, as my readers will see if 
they turn to Plate IX. and examine the 
hand of Mark Twain. The length of the 
line of head indicates intellectual power, 
the slight curve at the end towards Luna 
denotes that the work will be in the 
direction of literature. The leaning of 
the second finger towards the third is one 
of the signs of the power tosee the funny 
side of things. The Mount of Luna is 
high, indicating imagination, the 
straightness of the head-line indicates 
that the latter will have a practical bent 
—the everyday things and affairs of life 
will be the theme of the subject-matter, 
but it will be’ treated in a quaint and 
humorous manner. The first fingers 
standing so far away from the others 
give originality and independence of 
thought. The heart-line is long and 
good, indicating an affectionate, loyal 
nature, but it does not reach right up to 
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the finger of Jupiter like Sir Edwin's, 
and therefore lacks the idealism of the 
poet. 

The pointed thumb gives an impulsive 
will, the short fingers quickness of ideas, 
the two combined give the power to 
grasp and portray comic situations. On 
a hand without a good head-line a 
pointed thumb would show an impetuous, 
erratic temperament. 

The fate-line indicates a successful 
career, but reverses after middle life are 
shown by the line that cuts through the 
fate-line on Saturn, and detracts from 
the brilliance of this otherwise good line, 
which ends on Jupiter. If the second 
line had run parallel with the line of 
fate instead of cutting through it, it 
would have had a beneficial instead of 
malefic effect. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s hand (Plate X.), 
which represents music, has a long sloping 
line of head, which shows that the bent 
of his ability is in imaginative work. 
That the said work is music, and not 
poetry or literature, is shown by the 
Mount of Venus (base of thumb) being 
more prominent than that of Luna, also by 
the lower joint of thumb being angular, 
denoting time and tune. 

The first two fingers are squarish, the 
last two conic, the former giving the 
powers of the student, and application to 
work, the latter giving inspiration, 
which balances the hand and makes the 
musician. With inspiration alone, the 
subject would not have the power to 
master the drudgery part of the work, 
with which all art is accompanied, 
whether musical, literary, dramatic, or 
painting. 

The little finger stands somewhat 
apart from the rest, indicating indepen- 
dence of action. For co-operation in 
work a person possessing a hand of this 
type would get on best with some one in 
whose hand this characteristic was not so 
pronounced, for when two persons each 
have independence of action very largely 
developed, each wants to go his own way. 

The space between the lines of heart 
and head, being so much broader at the 
end than in the middle, shows that the 
views and sympathies broaden consider- 
abiy as life advances. 





PLATE X. 
Hand of Sir Arthur Sullivan 


THE MUSICIAN. 


The hand of the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain (Plate Xl.) is a good 
example of a successful politician. The 
line of fate (perpendicular line up centre 
of hand) crossing its own mount (Saturn) 
and ending at the root of the index—or 
finger of Jupiter—is a mark of great 
distinction in a position of power. The 
late Mr. Gladstone had such a mark. It 
is not possessed by all politicians, but 
only by those who take a leading part. 
Cheiro says, “Such people are born to 
climb up higher than their fellows 
through their enormous energy, ambition, 
and determination.” The hand of his 
son, Mr. Austen Chamberlain (Plate XII.) 
strongly resembles that of his father, and 
is a remarkable example of hereditary 
tendencies, inheriting his father’s tastes, 
and following, to a certain extent, in his 
father’s footsteps, though not in a 
machine-like manner, for he himself 
possesses a large amount of individuality. 

In the hands of both father and son the 
middle joints of the fingers are well 
developed, indicating logic and (with 
other signs) the power of argument, and 








PLATE XI. THE STATFSMAN. 
Hand of Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P 


ability to deal with “knotty” questions. 
The characteristics of the father being 
reproduced in the son, though not un- 
usual, is not by any means the rule. It 
is a well-known fact that sons more often 
resemble their mother in character, dis- 
position and tastes, and the daughters 
take after the father, in which case the 
daughter's hand would be found to re- 
semble her father’s in shape and general 
marking, and the son’s hand to be like 
his mother’s. 

Sometimes it happens that the children 
resemble neither of their parents, but are 
like their grandparents, uncles, aunts, or 
even more distant relations, but which- 
ever one they take after, if the hands of 
that particular relation were examined, 
they would be found to be similar in 
shape and marking to that of the child. 

This is a sort of thing that any person 
could prove for him or herself if he or 
she would take the trouble. Being such 
a fascinating subject, the wonder is that 
people do not take more trouble to look 
into it than they do. They spare no 
pains if they have a hobby for collecting 
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stamps, or china, or anything of that 
sort, yet a science that would enable 
them to study their fellow-creatures, to 
their better understanding, that would 
give them an insight into the compli- 
cated natures of their own children, is 
either ignored or passed over as a foolish 
amusement to be suppressed. Hence it 
is allowed to fall into the hands of the 
charlatans who drag it into the mire by 
trading on the ignorant and credulous, 
who seek it either out of feverish curiosity 
to know how to make their fortunes with 
the least possible effort, or how many 
lovers they are likely to have and which 
one they ought to marry. 

Balzac says, “ We acquire the faculty 
of imposing silence upon our lips, upon 
our eyes, upon our eyebrows, and upon 
our foreheads; the hand alone does not 
dissemble—no feature is more expressive 
than the hand.” 

I will conclude with a paragraph from 
Sir Charles Bell’s instructive medical 
work entitled “The Hand.” “The 
human hand isso beautifully formed, it 
has so fine a” sensibility, that sensibility 





PLATE XII. THE POLITICIAN. 
Hand of Right Hon. J. Austen Chamberlain 
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governs its motions so correctly, as if 
the hand itself were the seat of the 
will, its actions are so powerful, so free, 
yet so delicate, that it seems to possess a 
quality instinct in itself, and there is no 
thought of its complexity as an instru- 
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ment, or of the relations which make it 
subservient to the mind. We use it, as 
we draw our breath—unconsciously, and 
have lost all recollection of the feeble 
and ill-directed efforts of its first exercise 
by which it “has been perfected.” 


AFTER A GOOD DAY’S RUN, 
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(Translated from the French of Jacques Oudant.) 


N those long days of misery, first in 
prison, then in the hospital, Jean 
Pierre had lost all idea of time. He 

knew well enough that it was last June 
when, having had too much to drink he 
had stolen into a lonely farm and had 
carried off a few chickens and some food; 
then a patrol of gendarmes on horseback 
had surprised him, and led him off hand- 
cuffed, as a very dangerous offender, to 
the district prison. 

There, for six months, under an in- 
tolerably hot slate roof, he had worked, 
more or less, and had made the doubtful 
friendship of a body of professional good- 
for-nothings. When he found himself at 
liberty once more, there he was on the 
high road with the small sum he had 
earned in prison, and no possibility of 
working, for his grinding wheel had been 
left under some hedge and could not be 
found. 

In the court, he had made a feeble 
defence; but no one would listen to 
him. 

On coming out of prison, one of his 
old prison fellows had hung on to him, 
and he realised then what his life from 
that time was to be; so, knowing no 
decent person to whom he could tell his 
troubles, and being so terribly afraid of 
gendarmes, prisons, shady business and 
dangerous adventures, he determined to 
finish the whole nightmare and had 
jumped from the parapet of a bridge into 
the river. 

Even in looking for death, we have to 
do what we can, not what we wish. So, 
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Jean only succeeded in falling into’a boat, 
and broke his leg. 

In the hospital they had done every- 
thing possible to restore the health of 
this very worthless member of society. 
Rest, attention, good food, friendly faces, 
and the conversation of honest people, 
had put Jean’s soul back into that state 
of morality from which his burst of in- 
temperance had taken him a few months 
before. 

So, when his cure was complete and 

he had now got rid of all traces of his 
recent misery, he determined to live free 
from any hindrance of that sort, and he 
resumed his former poverty-stricken life 
on the high roads of France. 
F His instinct directed his steps towards 
his birthplace, the village of Chamande 
—somewhere down south. If he ever 
had any papers, he had lost them long 
since on the road. A company of 
travelling tinkers had picked him up as 
a homeless boy going from farm to farm 
to earn a few pence as a sheep boy. 
Still, he would be sure to recognise 
Chamande, hidden away in a little 
valley, its fields and woods climbing up 
the hillsides where his little feet made the 
goats envious of his agility. 

There might be someone left whom he 
had known then ; he would stay there a 
few months at least, no one would know 
of his misfortune, he would get work, and 
when the longing for freedom on the 
roads and under the stars came upon him 
again, he would depart, to return and 
stop again among those whom he loved 
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because he had known them when he 
was young. 

“Chamande! Chamande!” rang in 
his ears, encouraging him, early in the 
morning and late at night, as he pushed 
a lame leg along the narrow roads. 
Since he had set out, not counting 
the days, the hollows of the hedges 
began to be damp, the ditches muddy 
and icy, the trees bare; but nothing had 
daunted his stubbornness. He trudged 
on, with no other guide than the flight of 
the swallows over his head. 

Winter had come on while he kept on 
thinking of the sweet days of his youth, 
with all the 
obstinacy of a 
primitive being. 
He left behind 
him the trail of 
one whose feet 
wear out along 
the roads; he 
always man- 
aged to find 
the most direct 
paths and the 
most sheltered 
stopping places. 
However, one 
evening, when 
his lame leg 
cried for mercy, 
he sheltered, for 


want of some- “Ss 
thing better, in oe 
a bed of osiers - 
near a pond. He perceived in the dis- 


He could 
plainly see 
lights ahead of 
him in the distance, but the remembrance 
of his sin still made him timid of sus- 
picious looks, and, as a rule, he had only 
looked for a roof to shelter him in very 
bad weather. It was icy cold, and the 
peor wretch could not get warm enough 
to sleep. The comforting voice which 
sang ‘“*Chamande! Chamande!” had 
ceased. It seemed as if the cold had 
penetrated him and had killed every 
attempt to be cheerful. 

Nothing seemed to wish to be alive, no 
sound of man or beast came to his ears. 
Even the pond was asleep; the ripples 


little village. 


tance the lights of a 
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on its silvery surface were stifled, and 
the rustling of the reeds could hardly be 
heard. 

A great melancholy settled on the dark 
soul of the poor tramp. Probably for the 
first time in his miserable existence he 
realised completely the sadness of life, 
and the foolishness of his solitary effort. 

Suddenly, in the dead silence of the 
sleeping country, children’s voices, loud 
and clear, rose to the sky, singing one of 
those old carols which have been handed 
down from 
generation to 
generation for 
centuries. 
Treble voices, 
supported by 
the deeper tones 
of older people, 
came to Jean 
Pierre down the 
-": - wooded sides of 
es ' a neighbouring 
—s hill. 

The stillness 
of the fields was 
filled with the sound, and 
when the bells of the village 
churches, hidden away in 
the valleys and woods, sent 
out their peals at the mid- 
night mass, from all around 
Jean Pierre came waves of 

deep harmonious music which 

awakened in his untaught soul his 
first gleams of tenderness. 
“This is Chamande! Chamande! 

A happy Christmas to him who is 

coming back to his country ! ” chimed 

the kindly bells. “ Christmas ! 
Christmas!” the young voices sang ever 
more distinctly. 

The words of the old carol came back, 
clear and exact, to the shaken memory 
of Jean Pierre, and with them, in that 
lazy pond he saw, as in a magic mirror, 
the years of his youth spent at the farm 
of his father Brunet. He saw again the 
roads all white with snow, when, for the 
first time Michel, Pierre, Marie-Anne and 
he had gone with the old people to the 
midnight mass. They all had new sabots 
in which the chief servant had driven the 
last nails while they were putting on the 















fire the great Yule log. He saw, too, the 
pie-dish from which came such a savoury 
smell, and all the doors open—under the 
protection of 
heaven—incase 
a weary travel- 
ler, overcome 
by the cold 
night, should 
come near the 
welcoming 
hall! Christ- 


ot 


mas! Christ- 
mas! 
They had 


sung in the tiny 
church, well lit 
up, where the 
good old priest _.! ‘Say 
with grey curls — , 
and a_ portly 
figure was =~ 
sprinkling the 
house wife's pies 
with holy 
water. He ' 
could still hear ua @e Ie 
Marie - Anne’s 
piercing voice 
which  some- 


times came out Pai 


with a burst— ss 
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and kneel before the cradle of the infant 
Jesus. 


All this work of memory and feeling 
had moved the depths of 
his soul. Big sobs—the 
first probably since the grief 
of his beatings as a child, 
shook the frame and hair 
of the poor vagabond. 
These tears, at first very 
grievous, fin- 
ished with a sort 

of plaintive 
groan which at 
last ceased. 
The night 

© wind dried 
Ir them with a 
i sympathetic 


touch, and the 


ha = unspeakable joy 
li of happiness 


——== regained gradu- 
ally came back 
to Jean’s heart. 

Then, shak- 
ing his numbed 
limbs, he mar- 
ched towards 
the joyful bells; he struck up 
the carol which he had sung 
long ago along the roads 


how he laughed They had sung in the little church. of Chamande. No longer 


at it! What 

had become of her? Ah, she was 
married, doubtless a mother of a family, 
getting ready to go with her people 


was he alone and disin- 


herited. He marched on, head erect, look- 
ing straight ahead, making for the porch 
which stood open inviting all to enter. 
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FINISHING TOUCHES. 
Drawn by R. Pannett. 
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By T.W.H.Crostano. 


Autha of “ Little Stories,” “ The Red Rose,” etc. 


aan) KE a most chastened spirit floats the moon 
qt High in the wintry heaven, and here and there 
{} Such stars as are not hid in silverness 
Twinkle and quiver coldly on their thrones. 
Pale, in her lonely chamber, sits alone 
The Lady Bertha—sits and sorroweth, 
And all across the driven lawn of snow, 
Sparkling, as diamond-sown, beneath the moon ; 
Beyond the dark, bleak wood, beyond the river, 
Frozen to stillness; over dusky fields, 
Far to the distance, where dim snows and sky 
Mingle in one blue darkness, her sweet eyes 
Do wander ; but she gleans not from the sight 
Aught saving sadness. From the merry hall, 
Up through closéd doors, unbidden to her come 
The murmuring noises of a festival ; 
And ever and anon the general hum 
Is broken by some easy-hearted laugh, 
Or the shrill piping of the minstrelsy, 
Or high pitched catch, trolled by a roysterer, 
Who hath made merry with good wine. Yet thess 
She heedeth not or, if at all they serve, 
*Tis to make deeper trouble in her soul. 
She heedeth not, nor from her casement goes, 
But waits, and looketh out upon the night. 
And every sound and movement under heaven, 
A passing footfall, crackling in the wood, 
The flickering of a lanthorn on the hill, 
Nay, even the flurry of snow the wind takes up 
And drives short space before him, makes her heart 
Leap, and beat wildly, crying ‘“‘ He comes! he comes! " 
Alas! it may not be. Full twenty knights, 
That in the distance looked Sir Brian’s self, 
Ride nearer but to prove them other men. 
The morn draws nigh, and light of silver moon 
Melts ‘fore the pallid dawn; and revelry, 
Laughter, and music flag within the hall, 
And parting guests take horse in castle court, 
And homeward ride a-singing through the snow. 
But never comes Sir Brian—never tide 
Or greeting from him; and she groweth sick 
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With waiting, and with fear of the sad chance 
That hapless he may never come again. 

When yestere’en she went beyond the gate 

In a love quest to meet him and he came, 
And kissed her on either cheek, that for her joy 
She knew not what to say, so praised the moon, 
He sware that she was fairer than any moon 
That ever shone: fairer than queens or saints 
Or any that have beauty ; and she thought, 
Albeit she spake not, “Sure was never knight— 
Was never courtly gentleman like to 

The good Sir Brian.” And amid the snow 
They walked together; and in converse sweet 
All lightly the swift moments flew away. 

At length they chanced to speak upon a tilt, 
From which he then was but an hour returned, 
And half in jest she cried, “O flower of knights, 
Where is the prize of this great tournament, 
Where is the jewel thou did’st promise me? 
Then answering he laughed and told her how 
One mightier than himself had borne him down 
In tilting, and so bore away the prize 

That else that night had glittered on her brow, 
Like dewdrop on a lily. Albeit she cared 

No more for any jewel, he being there, 

Than a grey grandam for a skipping rope, 
Albeit he more than paid with compliment 

For any seeming loss, and bade her tell 

If beauty were not marred by ornament, 

And wherefore she wished jewels being so fair. 
Yet was she prone for jesting, and her tongue 
Lent itself carelessly unto her mood. 

“A mightier knight!” she cried, ‘“‘May it not be 
He was a braver, just a little braver? 

Come tell us truth. He was a little braver.” 
And thus and thus she spoke and all her words 
Were even as sparks unto a mine, and roused 
The sleeping fire that lurks in hasty blood. 
And he flashed out into hot words and sneers 
That made her angry also, but she gave 

No answer, save a little mocking laugh, 
Whereon he swore he hated her: he would go, 
And never look upon her face again. 

And so he rode away, nor looked behind ; 


All dumbly stood, she watching till the gleam 
Of his moon-mirroring armour died away, 
And then in a great fear returning home 

Ran to her chamber, and there wept and wept 
Till she had no more tears, and comfort took, 
Saying, “Oh, surely he will come again.” 

But Brian rode away into the night 
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And mockingly she cried, “God speed, sir knight ! “ 
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Caring not where nor wherefore, nor drew rein. =——~ 
Till the grey dawn came creeping up the east, 
And the moon sickened. Then was he aware 

Of a rude hut upon a great hillside, 

Whence came the sound of voices ; drawing near 
He found three shepherds singing joyfully 

To welcome Christmas morning—two old men, 
And one a youth, of such great comeliness 

That Brian marvelled that he should be there 

In such wild place. To them he came and asked 
A little food. Straightway they bade him in 
And set before him wherewithal to eat, 

And after made a bed where he might sleep. 
And then he put his armour off, to sleep, 

But galling memory of what had happe’d 

Played on him, and he chafed and tossed awake, 
And after cheerless hours he thought to go 

Back whence he came; but still that little laugh 
And mocking cry “ God speed thee!” rang in his ears 
And kept his anger hot. At length came sleep, 
Giving him meagre space of troubled dreams, 
From which he was aroused by clank of steel, 
And looked, to find the shepherd youth had donned 
Helmet and corselet, and, with jewelled sword, 
Was thrusting solely, and right manfully, 

At sone imaginary foe. But when 

He knew the knight lay wake, he laid it down, 
And craved his pardon, saying, “O, sir knight, 
This many a day I have been fain to go 

Riding in armour, with good lance and sword 
Out to the world and, working some brave deed, 
Prove myself noble, and be dubbed a knight ; 
But I am lowly born, and those grey men 

With whom I dwell here in the wilderness, 

If e’er I speak of these things do but laugh 

And bid me mind my sheep, for swords, they say, 
Were never made for shepherds. Seeing you slept 
I dared to put the harness on, and thought 

To be a knight, were’t but for half-an-hour.” 
And then Sir Brian smiling said, ‘“‘ Brave youth, 
Thou know’st not what vain thing it is thou'd’st have. 
But an thou'lt briag to me a russet gown 

And lead me from these wilds unto a place 
Where dwells some holy brotherhood, shalt have 
My sword, and horse, and armour for thy pains. 
And speedily he brought the russet gown, 

And speedily Sir Brian put it on. 

And the youth led him, and ere night they came 
Where dwelt a brotherhood of men of prayer. 
Sir Brian called the abbot, cried his name, 
Heard mass, and was assoiléd of his sins, 

And made a brother of the peaceful house. 
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At sunset on the eve of Christmas rings 
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In dim brown robes, with sandals on their feet, 
Come from the shadowy cloisters, two and two. 
All silently, they tread the dark cold aisles, 

Men who keep watches, fastings, disciplines, 
Who have foregone all worldly things and ways. 
For their souls’ sake and Jesu’s—men whose hopes 
Of all save heaven have faded and fall’n away 
Like leaves of autumn. Some were crost in love, 
And others that have Jain their here-time joys 
With the insensate dust of loves long dead. 
They file through the cold aisles, a holy calm 
Flits in their eyes, that seem the messengers 
*Twixt their calm souls and heaven. But at end 
OF this slow line of sober men, there come 
Two, who seem scarce meet brethren for the rest, 
One, the lay brother Peter, short of limb 
And short of stature, hobbling in his gait, 
Portly, and of good weight. A jovial face 
Beameth from out his cowl, suggesting aught 
But abstinence; more fit he seems to rule 
A host at some “right merrie hostelrie ” 
Than to sing mass in chapel. By his side 
Walketh the knight Sir Brian, meagre, wan, 
Eaten of a sorrow that hath been his guest 
And chafed and vexed him all the weary day. 
And now, when the deep voices ’gin to fill 
The echoing chapel with a praiseful song, 
For dolour he can hardly sing at all. 
And after mass these two i’ the fratery met, 
And Peter cried, “ My brother, thou art sad! 
O wherefore mak’st thou dole? Is it for sins, 
Thine own, or of thy brethren in the world? 
Or dost thou sigh to leave this quiet life, 
And lose thee amongst sinners? Then Sir Brian 
Answering heavily, told how that day 
Had brought sad thoughts of one, a year gone by, 
Whereon he had in anger thrown a cloud 
O’er two lives and two souls; how, until then, 
So had he steeled his heart with angry pride, 
He ne’er had deigned to care a whit that one 
Whom he had left might all this weary space 
Be sorrowing unto death. 
The brother laughed 
His twinkling eyes to tears; and cried “A fool 
Thou surely wert to deem that any maid 
Would mourn beyond the lapsing of a moon 
The loss of knight! Ho! ho! a year of dole! 
A year of dole for a lost popinjay! 
’Tis sweet to think upon. Ho! ho! ’twere good.” 
And laughing, the fat brother went away. 
But later, when he walked beneath the moon, 
He found a shivering lady; pale, her eyes 
Tear-wet with sorrow, and she kneeled down 
Beseeching him that he would shrive her soul 
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Of deadly sin. “For but a year agone,” SSNS SS 
She said, “on eve before the day of birth 
Of our most holy Christ, with cruel speech 

I drove from me the goodliest of knights 

In all wide Christendom, and since that time 
(For all he sware before he went away 

That he would never see my face again) 

In travail have I wandered night and day, 
O’er field and wilderness ; in pleasing hope 
To meet him and plead back into his heart. 
But this day, from a pilgrim I have learned 
Near Candlemas he died for love of me 

In a far country; therefore do I crave 

Shrift for my sin, that I may likewise die.” 
“ Sister! I pray you speak not so,” said he, 
And would have wept himself, had he known how, 
At sight of so much beauty in distress. 

“TI pray you, sister, speak not so; take cheer. 
Belike the good knight lives; yet come with me, 
I mind me a lay brother of this house, 

Who haply may give comfort unto thee.” 

And straight he led the way to Brian’s cell, 

And shut the twain together, yet left not 

But lingered in the passage, and did lay 

(Stout sinner that he was) a listening ear 

Against a crack i’ the door, and chuckling, heard 
‘The maiden tell her history anew : 

How that the knight had gone a year ago, 

How she was told he died at Candlemas, 

Then came a pause, and wildly Brian asked 

The dead knight’s name; and all as wildly she, 
Hearing his voice, cried “Brian! Thou art he! 

I know thee! I have found thee! Thou art he.” 
There was a noise of meeting lips; he peered 
Into the cell, and saw her white arms hung 
Round Brian’s neck, and Brian’s arms round her. 
And carefully Peter stole into his cell, 

Nor told to any man what he had seen. 

At dawning in the chapel there arose 

High music, for the happy day was broke. 
“Glory to God in highest! Peace on earth, 
Goodwill towards men!” sang they right joyously. 
And Brian’s voice so rang above the rest 

That they all marvelled greatly, saving one— 
The brother Peter. But they marvelled not 
When, near the close of day, they stood at gate, 
Abbot and monk, each in his dismal robe, 

To bid God-speed to Brian, who gaily went 
Across the snows; for up behind him rode 

A lady in blue kirtle and red hood. 

And so they cried farewells till knight and maid 
Were lost beneath the hill—gone forth, we hope, 
To dwell in happiness for evermore. 
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VII. 


THE FIRST RENT. A DETECTIVE STORY 
GONE WRONG. 


yn the first quarter’s rent became 
due and payable in respect of the 
foregoing premises, we somehow 
didn’t seem to care much about the job of 
collecting it. It didn’t appear as if we'd 
done anything towards earning it; and 
we thought perhaps the tenant might 
look upon it in the same light and maybe 
resent it. 

Mr. Garbutt, the builder, he said you 
always feel that way more or less at 
the first going off, until the house-rent 
goes behind, and the ground rent runs 
on, and then you get hard-hearted on a 
sudden. 

The first one we started on to, me and 
Mary, was Mr. Larkyns at No. 12, and we 
found him at home with his feet in soak, 
in the back parlour—through an all 
night spell of waiting at a private party ; 
and the rent, mostly in coppers, was 
there all ready beside him, under a 
tumbler on the side-board, looking as 
valuable and sweet to us—being the first 
—as the Crown jewels in the Tower. 

He called his wife and daughters down, 
and likewise Mr. Parslick, and altogether 
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made us feel so welcome that you'd 
have thought the whole of the obliga- 
tion was on his side. The girls, too, 
they took Mary off upstairs into 
the bedrooms to see their dresses ; 
leaving Mr. Parslick and myself and 
Mr. Larkyns to wet the occasion— 
Mr. Parslick fetching it in from the 
nearest corner in a quart bottle that 
seemed to have had paregoric and 
squills in it, judging by the after-taste. 

Mr. Larkyns he said he’d never felt 
more comfortable in any other house in 
all his life before, and wouldn’t have 
chopped places, so he said, with King 
Solomon himself and all his columbines 
thrown in. 

Mr. Parslick he reckoned he meant 
cucumbers, and would have it that it was 
so, till I said concubines, and stopped 
them just in time from making Mrs. 
Larkyns a referee to the bet. 

He was a rare old chap to talk was 
Mr. Larkyns, and almost as slithery in 
his sentences as Mr. Beevers himself—as 
was only natural with a man who had 
passed nearly all his life listening to 
dinner-table conversation. According to 
his own account his life must have been 
a most variegated one, even fora waiter; 
and if time and his permission admits 
of it I'll help him some day to tum 
it into a book, if only to teach one ortwo 
of us a little more forbearance towards 
his profession. 

Here’s a thing that befell to him once in 
his younger days, which if it wasn’t true 
even, perhaps you'll forgive him for the 
excitement it gave us in the telling of it. 

[That’s one of those sentences that 
curls up on you, so to speak, when you 
let go of one end of it—and you can’t 
better it, if you tried ever so. ] 
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It happened to him in this way. Iam 
giving you the facts as near as I can lay 
hold of them in my mind, just as he 
told them to us at the time. 

He was hired temporary to wait ata 
wedding breakfast, the parties of which 
were the bridegroom, a certain Captain 
Tirawley, of Mayfair, London, and the 
bride, the daughter of a rich city 
alderman of the name of—lI reckon it 
was Robinson. The third party was the 
best man, a gentleman whose name I 
misremember for the moment—and now 
I come to bethink myself Mr. Larkyns he 
wasn't himself so very certain about it. 

It was a very slap-up, fashionable, 
hi-titti-fol-lol sort of an affair altogether, 
according to Mr. Larkyns. Champagne, 
and ice puddings, and sangwiches, and 
sweets, and wedding cake, and enough 
goose-liver in tins to give a healthy- 
eating man the jaundice for the rest of 
his life. 

The Captain, unlike most of the bride- 
grooms, had more to say for himself than 
all the rest of the company put together, 
and talked and jawed at them all round, 
by turns, worse than a sheep’s head, or a 
half-penny book with the cover off, said 
Mr. Larkyns. He was a tall, handsome, 
military-looking man, with a drawly 
walk and his hair divided up the middle 
and down the back, and the fiercest pair 
of whiskers and moustaches Mr. Larkyns 
ever see out of a waxwork show. But 
there was a look about him for all that, 
and especially the eyes (which didn’t 
seem to laugh with the rest of his face) 
that wasn’t calculated to make a man 
seek his companionship for pleasure after 
his first introduction. 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Larkyns gathered 
that it wasaclear case of love at first 
sight ; and if there had been any doubts 
in his mind about it, the way the poor 
frightened, timid little mouse of a bride 
kept admiring her ownest-own, particular 
barber’s block of a husband, was proof 
positive enough of it. 

He further gathered that they’d only 
known each other three weeks from the 
day when first they met; and that the 
Captain, who was employed in the ser- 
vice of a foreign Government, was 
obliged to rush matters a little in order, 
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so he said, that he might take her away 
with him, owing toa sudden call to duty 
abroad. 

The best man didn’t belie his descrip- 
tion either, being, next to the Captain, 
the finest, heartiest, and chattiest indivi- 
dual of the whole company, paying 
particular attention to the poor old 
father, the alderman, who didn’t seem, 
somehow, to be at all partial either to 
him or to his son-in-law, but sat there 
like patience on a doorstep smiling 
through his tears at his heart’s own 
darling, setting away over there under 
the wing of old Whiskerando. He’d have 
boo-hooed right out, there and then, 
before the whole crowd, Mr. Larkyns 
believed, if it hadn’t been for the 
bright, cheery and loving glances she 
shot at at him every now and again 
*tween times. That seemed insome way 
to put a stopper on the old man and 
kept him within bounds. 

Mr. Larkyns told us he’d have taken 
a little more interest in the proceedings 
than he done, being a father himself, and 
as tender and soft of heart as a Suffolk 
dumpling ; but his time, you see, it was 
mostly all taken up with waiting, and 
particularly in looking after his mate 
(another temporary hand and one of the 
biggest messers for a waiter he ever 
came across in all his experience) ; he 
didn’t even seem to know the first 
elementary rules about waiting : shoving 
the plates in over the wrong shoulders 
of the guests; whisking them away 
again untouched, while they was looking 
around for the salt; and spilling things 
about as if he was a ship’s steward in a 
gale. He fairly gave Mr. Larkyns the 
sick. To see him try to open a bottle of 
champagne was a sight to be re- 
membered. Mr. Larkyns he said it was 
like dragging acat out of an ash-hole by 
the tail. 

“Lend me your napkin, mate,” says he 
presently to Mr. Larkyns, and shaking all 
over with fright,“ I’ve shot the blooming 
lot down the best man’s neck, and ain’t 
got nothing to sop it up with.” 

And sure enough so he had; for the 
best man, for all his position, was using 
the worst kind of language Mr. Larkyns 
ever heard outside of Fishmongers’ Hall ; 
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and he ever after that kept his eyes so 
permanently fixed on the unfortunate 
waiter, that the company was obliged to 
hold on to their plates with one hand to 
keep anything in front of them at all. 

Just about then, as luck would have it, 
the bride’s carriage was announced, and 
the best man, leaving his seat, went up 
to Captain Tirawley in an ecstacy of 
friendship, as it seemed to Mr. Larkyns, 
and congratulated him under his breath 
so fervently and with so much earnest- 
ness of manner that the Captain he 
turned first a deadly pale, and then 
blushed all over his face, and sank back 
into his chair as though he was quite 
overcome. 

Going back to his seat as quietly as 
he'd left it, the best man then proposed 
that they should drink the last toast to 
speed the young couple on their voyage, 
for the boat it was to leave Southampton 
that night. 

“ Here, waiter,” says he to Mr. Larkyns, 
when they'd all filled up, “ we make no 
exceptions. You've got to join in as 
well. Take this glass for yourself, and 
that other one; mind you give it to that 
poor devil over there that spoilt my 
front, for he seems to be quite unmanned 
over it.” 

“No, no, no—not now,” muttered the 
waiter, as Mr. Larkyns offered him the 
glass, “ I'd much rather not.” 

“Nonsense,” says Mr. Larkyns, a bit 
huffy and shoving it on to him, “ come on, 
it will do you good and nerve you up— 
you want it.” 

“ Are you all charged ?” said the best 
man standing and looking around him 
and at the odd waiter last of all. 

They was all charged—overcharged 
some of ‘em. Then they drank to the 
bride and the bridegroom, and were 
preparing presently to make a move 
when, with an awful smash, Mr. Larkyns’ 
mate he seemed to go heels over head as 
if he'd been shot, right on to the bottles 
and glasses on the sideboard, and would 
have fallen to the ground if Mr. Larkyns 
hadn't caught him in his arms. 

Then there was a barney ! 

The bride she shrieked and fainted 
right off into the arms of the Captain, 
who swore that the whole affair was an 
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outrage, and the hotel manager a disgrace 
to employ such a menial to wait on 
decent people at a wedding, and wound 
up by carrying the bride, with the 
assistance of her father—who was crying 
like a baby now—and the best man, out 
of the room and into the coach. 

“Hold him—stop him!” whispered 
the fainting waiter into Mr. Larkyns’ 
ear, as he supported him over a regular 
volcano of bursting and fizzling cham- 
pagne bottles and soda.” , 

“Hold who—stop what!” shouted 
Mr. Larkyns, bending down to him to 
catch the rest. 

But it was too late; he fainted off into 
a fit, and they carried him out into an 
empty room, and left him with his mate 
to come to the best way he could. 

The way the hotel manager talked 
about the poor fellow afterwards, Mr. Lar- 
kyns said, was positively sinful to listen 
to, even; and if it hadn’t been for his 
defending him he’d have been thrown 
out into the street for drunkenness just 
as he was. 

It was a matter of an hour or more 
before the poor chap came to his senses, 
and then he was so dazed that it took 
him quite another half hour to remember 
who he was, and what had brought him 
there at all. But at last it came upon 
him all on a sudden, and he pulled him- 
self up on to his legs, with Mr. Larkyns’ 
help, and asked him for some brandy. 

When he'd got half a tumbler of 
cognac down his neck—and realised it— 
he seemed to get back into his normal 
state again, with the nervousness left 
out, and frightened Mr. Larkyns almost 
out of his boots by telling him that he 
wasn’t a waiter at all, but a Scotland 
Yard detective of the name of Blazer, 
and that his business was Captain 
Tirawley, the bridegroom, one of the 
swellest cracksmen and biggest thieves 
unlagged, he didn’t care where the next 
one came from. 

“ And this is one of the results,” says 
he, with a smothered-up curse, “ of being 
a leetle bit too clever by half, don't you 
know. If I had taken some of the ‘force’ 
into my confidence, and had them in 
waiting outside, this miserable break- 
down wouldn't have happened. But you 
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see I wanted to do the thing in style—I 
did. Wanted all the credit to myself, so 
to speak. I had tracked him down with- 
out any help from anyone, and by bribing 
a real bond@-fide waiter with a yarn I 
pitched him, to take his place, I reckoned 
to do the whole thing neatly and scien- 
tifically and philosophically, like as you 
might have read it in one of them detec- 
tive-novels. 

“T imagined myself boarding the bridal 
coach as it was about to drive off, and 
directing the coachman, by virtue of my 
warrant, to pull up at the office of my 
chief, in Scotland Yard, and vi 

“But, bless my soul, it isn’t too late 
now!” cried Mr. Larkyns, finding his 
tongue for the first time, and almost as 
excited over the business as the sergeant 
himself. ‘“ There’s the best man! He'll 
put you on the right track in three shakes. 
I heard him say he was going into the 
smoke-room just now, and E 

“The best man—be slammed!” said 
Sergeant Blazer, in a sudden burst of fury 
that fairly scared Mr. Larkyns, it was so 
intense. ‘‘Why that’s the Captain’s 
mate, and little enough to choose be- 
tween him and his pal for downright 
villany. Wasn’t that the swine that 
drugged me? Didn’t I see—oughtn’t I 
to have known—he spotted me and gave 
the Captain the tip after I slooshed 
that champagne over him? What’s the 
def’nition of a damned fool in six letters ? 
—why ‘Blazer,’ of course. But I'll have 
another try for them—see if I don't. 
You’ve stood by me like a brick, Larri- 
kins (he called him Larrikins all through), 
and seeing I’m a bit shaky and demora- 
lised, so to speak, I must call upon you 
to lend me a hand in case of another 
overset. There’s just one more chance of 
our catching him yet—not the smoke- 
room one, oh dear no, he’s not got the 
swag; he'll keep—but the Captain. 
That’s our game. Come on.” 

“‘ But the manager ?” says Mr. Larkyns. 

“‘ Seeing he’s probably fetching a police- 
man to run me out,” said Mr. Blazer, 
with a very peculiarly dry smile, “I don’t 
think perhaps I'd better stop for wages.” 

“I’m game,” said Mr. Larkyns. 

“Then away you go,” says Mr. Blazer, 
settling it. 
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IX. 


And away they went, into the first cab, 
telling the driver to push on for all he 
was worth, so as to catch the boat-train 
fur Southampton. 

At the station they found the carriage 
and the coachman, and the horses, and 
the poor little bride, crying her pretty 
blue eyes out all by herself, but no 
Captain. 

He’d just popped out of the road to 
call for his gun at the maker’s, and taken 
her jewellery case along with him, just 
for safety, so she said, on account of the 
station thieves. He was coming on him- 
self in a cab, because he was likely to be 
detained, having likewise to go over to 
his bankers for the needful, don’t ye 
know ! 

A word in the ear of the coachman 
from Mr. Blazer, and she was driven right 
off full pelt to her father’s home, leaving 
Mr. Larkyns and the detective looking at 
one another for some moments, as if they 
was Curiosities. 

“T might have known it,” said Mr. 
Blazer at last, bitterly. “He was too 
old a bird to get caught as easy as all 
that. He never intended going by that 
boat from the first. Any other fool might 
have known that!” 

Then he went and bought himself a 
time-table, and set himself down in the 
waiting-room to study it. 

After a bit a thought seemed to strike 
him, and he pulled out some old papers 
and letters from his pocket, and fell to 
studying them very attentively instead. 
The last one was an envelope without 
any letter inside of it, and addressed to 
the Captain in what Mr. Larkyns took to 
be a feminine hand. 

‘Look here,” Mr. Blazer said, showing 
him the envelope in the light, “It’s the 
last chance, it seems to me, I’ll ever have ; 
and, by gum, I’ll stake everything on it, 
if I’ve got to stand the racket myself. 
Larrikins,, are you game to start for 
Liverpool with me this very minute, and 
corner my nibs up there? What credit 
there’ll be in the catching of him you'll 
share with me; and it will be a dead 
certainty this time for us both. Look-a- 
here at this envelope. Well, it’s got the 
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Argentine stamp and postmark on it. I 
got it among some papers of his at his 
rooms through hob-nobbing with his 
valet, who was innocent enough of his 
governor’s malpractices. Well, that’s a 
clue!” 

“Whatever has that got to do with 
it?” said Mr. Larkyns, incredulously. 

“ Everything,” replied Mr. Blazer, now 
quite in a tremble with excitement. “ His 
only chance, if he wants to leave England 
to-night beyond extradition, is to catch 
a boat leaving for South America ; and I 
find there’s a ‘ Lamport and Holt,’ bound 
direct for Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, 
that'll just suit him. From what the 
valet told me his strongest attraction for 
the moment lies in that direction. So 
taking it for granted he’s already been 
and pawned the jewels, he’s bound to 
make tracks for Liverpool, if he hasn’t 
done so already. Are you coming ?” 

“Done again with you!” cries Mr. 
Larkyns, as much interested now in the 
Captain as Mr. Blazer himself, and they 
cabbed it on to Euston there and then. 

Arriving at the station, they had just 
five minutes to spare before a train left 
that would enable them—provided it got 
in on time—to catch the South American 
boat. That five minutes (while Mr. 
Larkyns got the tickets) Mr. Blazer passed 
in running up and down the platform, 
and peering into every carriage of the 
train on the off chance of spotting his 
man. 

But there wasn’t a sign of him. 

A Liverpool train had already had an 
hour’s start of them, and if the Captain 
left at all he must have left by that one. 
This was narrowing down their chances 
with a vengeance. 

Of all the miserable journeys Mr. 
Larkyns ever went in his life this one 
was the dismalest, and fairly gave him 
the hump. They seemed to pull up and 
stop at every little village and hamlet 
that lay between Euston and Lime 
Street ; and at every stoppage Mr. Blazer 
he went flying out in search of the Cap- 
tain, for fear perhaps he was on board 
the train all the while, and would seek 
his opportunity to do a slope at one of 
the many stations. 

They hadn’t done more than half the 
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journey before Mr. Blazer, who Mr. 
Larkyns didn’t believe was in his right 
senses yet, was bitterly repenting he 
hadn’t wired to the Liverpool authorities 
ahead, and not left it, like he was again 
doing it, to chance. But it was too late 
now—and anyway he couldn’t give up 
the notion quite of doing the thing scien- 
tifically like he’d read of it in the novels 
—though he cursed them up hill and 
down dale all the way through. 

Arriving at Lime Street, they bundled 
out holus-bolus into the first cab in 
waiting, and went tearing off down to 
the waterside like runaways. 

It was a mercy Mr. Blazer wasn’t locked 
up for bad language by the dock police 
when he found that the tender had 
already gone off to the Orion, and was 
probably even then on its way back to 
the docks. 

“A boat, a boat!” he yelled out, as he 
danced about with sheer desperation on 
the quayside. A guinea a head to them 
that will land me aboard of the Orion 
before she leaves the river! ” 

But there was no takers—except that 
they all took him for a lunatic. 

“It’s a guinea just the same, whether 
you do or not!” he shouts at the crowd 
again, the tears standing in his eyes with 
the passion. 

And then a big, smoothed-faced, burly, 
sea-dog of a chap, in a jumper and a 
wideawake hat, moved out, and without a 
word, passed down the steps into a ship’s 
boat that lay below them — followed 
quickly afterwards by three others. 

Down after them went Mr. Larkyns and 
his companion, and in less than ten 
seconds they’d cast off, and were rowing 
down the river with a vim and a go that 
sent Mr. Blazer off his legs every time he 
stood up in the bows to wave and cheer 
them forward. 

The way the big chap, that was stroke, 
laid into his work was a caution to see. 
It was a wonder he didn’t pull his oar 
into two halves, and Mr. Larkyns he said 
it took the other three all they knew to 
keep up with him, and prevent their 
being spun round and round like a 
teetotum. 

After ten minutes’ hard rowing they 
met the tender on its way back, and 
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Mr. Larkyns he wanted them to stop and 
board it and follow on after the Orion 
by steam. But Mr. Blazer he wouldn’t 
hear of it on no account. Says he: 

“Stop your great-grandmother! By 
the time we climbed aboard of the tender, 
and got through our explanations, the 
Orion she’d be clean out of all reach. Go 
on, there, stroke! Slip in, boys! We'll 
catch up with her yet. I can see her 
funnels already!” 

But it was only the soap-works. 

So they slipped in again,—the stroke 
in his eagerness catching a crab, and 
bringing Mr. Blazer down on top of him 
into the bilge, and nearly capsizing the 
boat. Righting themselves almost 
immediately, away they went again, full 
cry; and, as they rounded the stern of a 
big liner, they saw the Orion in mid- 
stream about a couple of hundred yards 
ahead, steaming slowly down the water- 
way. Then Mr. Blazer he took off his 
muffler, and waving it frantically over 
his head, shouted and holloaed like a 
wild man of the woods. Mr. Larkyns he 
done the same at the tail end of- the 
boat; and presently they could see that 
the Orion had stopped her gait, and that 
her screws had been reversed, and were 
lashing up the water behind her into big 
heaps of foam. She had spotted them at 
last. 

Mr. Blazer and his crew they nearly 
stove in their boat in their hurry to get 
alongside ; and the skipper, he was ready 
in waiting for them in the gangway in a 
pretty tidy passion, thinking, of course, it 
was the “ missing link,” as they calls the 
passengers that turns up at the last 
moment. But he had three young ladies 
out of a convent under his special charge, 
and so he couldn’t express his opinions 
about it. 

Mr. Blazer he soon put him right as to 
who he was, and the nature of the busi- 
ness that had brought him there. 

The word was passed quickly along for 
the whole of the passengers and crew, not 
otherwise engaged—every man Jack of 
them—to muster on deck for inspection ; 
and Mr. Blazer and Mr. Larkyns they 
went up and down the lines, fore and aft, 
and scrutinising each individual of them 
as if they was thought-readers. 


But there wasn’t one of the complement 
bearing the faintest resemblance to the 
missing man. 

“ Keep them all there a minute,” shouts 
Mr. Blazer, and dives down below with 
the skipper, and the purser, and the 
quarter-master. 

They searched the whole vessel through 
from end to end—engine-room, bunkers, 
cabins, forecastle, steerage and settrer— 
but not a living creature did they find 
that gave them the slightest suspicion it 
was Captain Tirawley. 

There was nothing for it at last but to 
dismiss all hands and clear out. And this 
Mr. Blazer done with the worst possible 
grace, and none the more pleased at the 
jeers of the passengers as he and Mr. 
Larkyns climbed down the side, and left 
the Orion to go on with her voyage at 
almost full speed. 

As they rode back to the quayside, 
Mr. Blazer he never spoke a syllable all 
the time, and Mr. Larkyns he felt it was 
as much as his life was worth to venture 
even a word or two of consolation. 

It was one of the melancholiest river- 
trips on record. 

They had nigh reached their destina- 
tion, and Mr. Blazer had pulled out his 
purse, and was counting out the gold 
and silver with a face that was a study 
in expression, when, says one of the boat- 
men on a sudden—says he: 

** Guv’nor, we’re one short, ain’t we?” 

“Two ten—and five—is two fifteen,” 
says Mr. Blazer, absent-mindedly, “and 
twenty-five—is four. You'll have to 
make it pounds—I’m clean busted till I 
get more—Eh?” 

“He says we're one short,” explained 
Mr. Larkyns to him a little nervously. 
“] reckon I’ve missed the stroke oar 
myself, recent, and rr 

He was obliged to stop. Mr. Blazer’s 
face as he dropped the money into the 
bottom of the boat, and sat staring with 
his mouth wide open at the poor waiter 
—was too truly awful to behold. 

Presently he turned livid white, and 
leaning over towards Mr. Larkyns ob- 
served in a faint and husky voice in that 
party’s car: 

“ Larrikins, old man, ketch a’hold of 
me quick. The moon’s a’comin’ down, 
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or I’m a’goin’ up sky-high. I don’t 
know which—Oh, Lor’!” 

“Here! sit up, uncle!” cries Mr. 
Larkyns, in a deuce of a stew himself 
now—it seemed all so like a nightmare 
to him. “ Hold tight, it’s only a fit.” 

And a fit it was. 

When they’d bathed his face, and got 
him around and hauled him up on to the 
quay, Mr. Larkyns he put Mr. Blazer into 
a cab and started off for Lime Street— 
which they reached in time just to catch 
the London mail. 


“But, Larrikins, when you're a-telling 
of it to others—for it’s bound to come 
out in time, don’t, for the love of mercy, 
allude to that ‘astute officer’ and that 
‘sleuth hound,’ Mr. Blazer—like it’s in 
the story books. Don’t smarm that on 
to me. On the contrary, if you should 
happen by any chance to refer to him 
as a pot-headed Dutchman, I'd look 
upon it as a most particular especial 
favour.” 

“And now, good-bye,” says he, when 
they'd got out at Euston, and shook hands 





“ [n less than five seconds I had that plate of fish out, and shot them into the street.” 


Mr. Blazer he only spoke once during 
the whole journey to town. He said : 

“I’ve worked it all out, Larrikins,” says 
he, with a groan, “and it’s as good as a 
theatre-play the way he done it. Jest for 
all the world like a theatre-play, ‘cept 
that there the villain gets caught in the 
last act, while here he's been and hoofed 
it. And, Larrikins, we helped him. Just 
think of thatnow! Think of it! Escorted 
him off the premises, so to speak! You 
can call this a detective story that’s 
gone wrong, Larrikins. They don’t all 
end happy you know—not by a good 
many. 


at parting; “for you see, I’ve got the 
worst part of it to get over yet, and as 
soon as I can—on the carpet, before the 
guv’nor.” 

Of course, it all leaked out and got 
into the papers, just as Mr. Blazer had 
judged it would. 

The Captain had tried to pawn the 
jewels in London, but without success. 
The pawnbroker, who was an old hand, 
thought he smelt a mouse over it, and 
asked the Captain to take a seat—while 
he slipped into the next street for a 
policeman. But the Captain he was an 
older hand than him, and did a “ went ” 








\ 
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before the constable arrived, and, happen- 
ing to have sufficient change about him, 
he took the first train to Liverpool (as 
Mr. Blazer reasoned he would) thinking 
to get aboard an ocean-going boat as a 
deck hand. There would have been no 
difficulty about that, as it appeared he’d 
been before the mast in his younger days, 
many’s the time. At Liverpool, he 
bought himself a suit of sailor’s togs, 
pawned the others, shaved his whiskers 
and was loafing about the quay—jewels 
and all—and cursing his luck, when Mr. 
Blazer and Mr. Larkyns they came up 
in the nick of time, and solved the 
problem for him. For he'd slipped on 
board as Mr. Blazer came down the side 
—and then stowed himself away until 
it was time for him to come out and 
offer his services in return for his passage. 

“How did those details come to be 
known ?” I asked of Mr. Larkyns, when 
he'd finished up. 

“In a letter from the Captain himself 
from Wallerperaser,” said Mr. Larkyns. 
“A letter to Mr. Blazer’s chief, telling 
him how well the country was agreeing 
with him,and asking him to be so good 
as to forward him his guinea, for services 
vendered |” 

“And his poor young wife!” said Mr. 
Parslick, with the tears standing in his 
eyes—for he had a sympathising nature 
that done him credit, had Mr. Parslick. 

“She turned out to be the fifth wife 
he’d been and married inside of two 
years,” replied Mr. Larkyns, taking his 
feet out of pickle, and wropping them 
in a towel. “And seeing that there 
was three of them already living, of 
course . 

Just then Mrs. Larkyns and Mary 
and the girls they came down, and Mr. 
Larkyns, he shut up. 


X. 
THE MAN WITHOUT STOPS. 





HE next to be collected from was 

Mr. Beevers, and we turned into 

his house (No. 14), and accepted 

of his wife’s hospitality, the while Mr. B. 

went upstairs to get us his cheque-book 
to pay us the rent with. 

You couldn’t help liking Mrs. Beevers 

—teally you couldn’t—she was that 
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kindly dispositioned and sympathising, 
though she was nearly stone deaf, and 
said, “ Yes,—oh, yes,” to everything that 
was asked of her. Even if you sneezed, 
she’d agree to it with a beamy smile, so 
willing she was to be on the right side of 
the question. 

Of course that irritated Mr. Beevers 
worse than anything, being an irritable 
man at the best of times, and as incon- 
siderate as they make ’em. 

“T can’t find that cheque-book no- 
wheres, old lady,” says he, coming down 
in a bit of a fluster, and trying to look as 
amiable as he could before visitors, ‘‘ and 
I’ve hunted high and low for it. I'll lay 
anything you’ve been and gone and lit 
the fire or something with it.” 

“Yes, dear, of course; oh, yes,” says 
the poor creature, smiling around at him 
as if she’d done him a favour. 

Mr. Beevers went out in a hurry, to 
hide what he thought about her, and we 
could hear him making hay of the 
furniture upstairs, in his attempts to get 
what he was after. 

“Are you looking for your cheque- 
book, dear?” says she presently, with a 
cheery little smile, when he came down 
again, all over cobwebs, and trying to 
draw a splinter out from under his finger 
nail. 

“ Am— I—looking—for—my—cheque- 
book ?” says he, as slowly and as delibe- 
rately as his temper would let him. 
“What did you think I was looking for, 
eh—mushrooms ?” 

“‘ Because,” says she, not heeding him 
—not having heard him—and pointing 
to where the blessed cheque-book was 
half-hanging out of his breast pocket, 
“it’s there, and I’d thought maybe I'd 
save you the trouble.” 

That put the kibosh on Mr. Beevers, if 
anything ever did, and he sat himself 
down without a word, to fill up the 
blank while I stamped and got Mary to 
sign the receipt. After that he started 
off, and before we were able to tear our- 
selves away from him, he said—I’m 
putting it all down from memory as he 
said it—so I am not to blame for it :— 

“Talking about mushrooms a while 
ago, did you hear about that little 
bother I got into with Clarkson over 








them smelts—Clarkson that lives over 
the way? No? Dear me! Well, it 
was like this way: You'd have died if 
you’d have been by and heard it all— 
wouldn’t he, old ‘un? Oh, get out! 
What's the use of ’pealing to you? Of 
course, I’ll own up to it now, that we were 
taken in over that consignment of fish ; 
but not at the time, I wouldn’t—nothing 
of the sort. You see, when Mrs. Beevers, 
over there, brought them home in the 
afternoon, and put them away into the 
safe outside for supper, without a word 
of a lie in it they brought an aroma 
along with them into the house like 
newly mowed hay, so they did; and 
shone in the dark like saints—didn’t 
they, old—yes, quite so—you’re bound to 
agree to it, whatever it was. You're no 
go by,anyhow. Yes,madam, they hada 
regular halo of light around them, that 
you could have light’n your pipe at, 
almost. You don’t want nothing fresher 
than that,do you? But what's the good 
of talking? They went off bad, for all 
that,in less time than you could have 


said ‘fish.’ Oh, you’re not taking up my 
time—is he, old—she’s as stony as 
Cleopatra’s needle! I—said—they— 


wasn’t—taking— up—our—time—was— 
they?” 

“Yes, oh yes, dear,” smiled the poor 
old lady, as usua],and Mr. Beevers got red 
all over his face and head, and continued 
rambling on. 

“The way we figured it out afterwards 
was this. It’s against all Nature, ain’t it, 
for fish to have given out sudden like 
they did, unless through the failure of 
some unnatural preserving agent—are 
you follering me? They had been dosed, 
had them fish—been inoculated, so to 
speak, and had been and gone and re- 
acted before we had time to cook ’em. I 
have been told that they done so with the 
poultry in some of the cheap foreign 
restaurants—but always allowed to take 
that statement cum grano salis—with a 
dose of salts so to speak. Now, I’m 
willing to go bond for it. Error of 
judgment! nothing of the kind; the 
error lay in the embalming process— 
Salvation Army be hanged! I wish it 
was; they'd go by and leave me in 
peace! That’s Parslick’s trombone you 
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heard. You'd have thought he’d have 
busted himself or the danged instrument, 
on that note, wouldn’t you? No such 
luck!” 

“Well, there was Judson at No. 1— 
you know Judson—used to be taken for 
you often-times—one of the meanest, 
miserablest looking insects of a man I 
ever sat eyes on. He came in that 
evening as he always does, when he’s not 
wanted, and after sniffling around about 
like a retriever dog the whole time he 
was with us he asked us at last what we 
reckoned we thought we were going to 
have for supper ; and when I told him, 
he said he’d thought so himself—because 
he’d smelt ’em. 

“See it?—the punny little mongrel! 
‘Smelt ’em.’ That’s what he said, sure 
as you're setting there the both of you. 
‘Smelt ’em’—d’ye see it ?—reckoning to 
work off one of them old pre-Rafaelite 
jokes of his’n against the fish! Of course 
we didn’t see any point about it then— 
there’s blamed little now when you come 
to dissect it. 

“Shortly after he’d gone, the Captain’s 
sister, Miss Skimmings,'‘next door, reaches 
over and thumps on the scullery window 
with her broom—we’d been friendly up to 
recent, till I knocked her tom cat end- 
ways with a bootjack for trespass—and 
when I came out, says she, ‘ Mr. Beevers,’ 
she says, ‘I’ve had sufficient and to spare 
of your unneighbourly ways of late. 
Either you will have to knock off 
bringing up your beans on patent com- 
binations or I'll pay a quarter in advance 
and leave this house to-morrow.’ Rather 
amusing that, wasn’t it,when you con- 
sider about that unprincipled old Wan- 
deroo monkey of her’n and the dratted 
old macaw they’ve been harbouring all 
along. Of course I took no stock of 
what she said; but called out Mrs. 
Beevers instead, to discuss matters with 
her. But soon as she saw Mrs. B. she didn’t 
wait—did she, old ’un?” 

“ Yes—oh, yes,” put in Mrs. Beevers, as 
usual, with her smile, and spoilt it all. 

“You know she didn’t,” shouted Mr. 
Beevers at her, almost savage-like. “She 


turned tail and bounced in again—slam- 
ming the door after her like old Father 
Time ina Swiss clock. ‘ Oh, yes,’ indeed ! 
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I’m thinking serious of hiring you out for 
a town crier one of these days—that’s 
all you’ve fit for with your ‘ Oh yes.’ 

“ By this time we begun to suspicion, 
ourselves, that there was something wrong 
about the place—’specially as it did seem 
to be getting a bit sultry, so to speak. So 
it occurred to me at last to go over to the 
meat-safe jest to have a look-in like, at 
them smelts.... Well, maybe you'll 
believe me, or maybe you won’t—it don’t 
signify to me which—but, I tell you that 
when I opened that safe door it was like 
happening by Barking Creek on a busy 
day. My word! I'd never have believed 
it if anyone had told me that any fish 
could have gotten into such an advanced 
state of disease as them smelts had done 
in the time. 

“Cats! no. Ain’t they perhibited by 
your ’greement. That’s Miss Larkyns, 
that is, on the harmonium! I wish the 
man that invented ’em had to listen to 
’em all his life long. 

“The question then arose as to how we 
were to get shut of it—the fish consign- 
ment, of course. Mrs. Beevers was for 
dumping them into theashbin. But that 
was out of the question, on account of 
Larkyns. He’d have scented them out in 
less than a minute, and have gone tearing 
around to thesanitary inspector, and you’d 
have been ’bliged, probably, to have had 
all the drains took up. There was nothing 
for it but to turn them out into the street ; 
and it peared to us we'd have to set 
about it quickly too, or else they’d walk 
out! I sent Mrs. Beevers to keep watch 
at thedoor,and then, covering my head up 
in a blanket, and drawing a long breath 
in—so—I dashed for that meat-safe as if 
it was a wasp’s nest. In less than five 
seconds I had that plate of fish out and 
shot them into the street. There was no 
time to hunt around for a site—jest kind 
of slung ’em around outside old Clark- 
son’s villa across the road. Then Mrs. 
Beevers and myself we took up positions 
behind the Venetians in the drawing-room 
and waited results. Presently Stober’s 
cat it came out and took its chance on a 
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stray smelt I’d dropped in my career. 
But she hadn’t toted it along for any dis- 
tance before she let go of it, like it might 
have been a snake. It was too per- 
muscous by a deal sight for her. Then 
Stober, himself, and the Registrar, 
they came out for their evening’s smoke, 
and after nosing around for a bit, we 
heard the Dutchman say : 

“*Kreutz-Himmel Donnerwetter Herr 
Schmidt, but dot vhas worse dan der 
drains! Seems to me like it vhas some 
bad eggs geshmellin’ ;’ and Smith he said 
it was more like a dozen cadavers seemed 
to him. But we said nothing, but held 
tight, and sat and watched them pros- 
pecting around and about the street, and 
afterwards go inside and close up all their 
doors and windows. By-and-bye we 
heard a Carter Paterson coming along 
up the street. When the driver he got 
abreast of the smelts he pulls up short. 
and, handing the reins to the boy, says 
he: 

“* Ketch hold a minute, Jimmy ; there’s 
been a accident here.’ 

“We heard him climb down off his 
seat, and saw him move across the road- 
way, with a lighted match in his hand. 
It didn’t appear to take him long to 
grapple with the situation; for he made 
a break for the van again and went 
tearing up the street and around the 
corner like all possessed. Later on old 
Clarkson himself came out to take the 
air—and he took it. And that’s where 
the worst trouble came in, for he’s not 
been out of bed ever since, and swears, 
when he does get up, to start an action 
against me for damages. I am going to 
do the same with that salesman for 
shoving them mummies of smelts on to 
Mrs. Beevers, as a sort of counter claim 
and to even matters. I’m not quite such 
a fool as I look—am J, old ’un?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” replies the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. B. and nearly sent him into 
a fit. 

Just then Mr. Scrobey came in, and 
before Mr. Beevers had time to think 
about something else we'd slipped out. 
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FACES IN THE FIRE, 


Drawn by C. A. Shepperson. 
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THE LAND OF DOUBLE DUTCH. 


No. 57. 


December, 1907. 


By CHARLES PORTER. 


HO’S for the land of Double Dutch, 
Where all things go in twos, 
(Excepting things that go in fours), 

Like twins, and gloves and shces ; 
Where villains all are double-dyed, 
And walks are double trots, 

And double-double-barrelled guns 
Fire only double shots? 


Now, who will pack two Gladstone-bags, 
And take the train with me, 

And spend a fortnight—that’s a month— 
In seeing what’s to see? 

The railway-fare’s a double fare, 

But lowered in a trice. 

We'll tell the guard we’re under age, 
And travel for half-price ! 


The Double Dutch are double-faced, 
Wear double-breasted coats: 

Their fiddles all are double-bass 
And all play double notes. 

And double boys and double girls, 
You’ll think them rather nice ; 
They never speak till spoken to, 
And then they answer twice! 


And if you are not doubly tried, 

By wonders such as these, 

Pll show you gates all double-locked, 
And double-locking keys. 

And Double Dutch police as well, 
For double duty told, 

With hands and feet of double size, 
And boots all double-soled ! 


The Xmas Day is double too, 

As you'd of course suppose, 

And children ordered castor oil, 

Must swallow double dose ! 

The shop folks all charge double price— 
That’s really nothing strange— 

But when they've sold you anything, 
They give you double change! 


The double engine puffs two-two, 

The cars are coupled on; 

If you would see these sights with me, 
’Tis time that we were gone. 

The guard has blown his whistle twice ; 
Come, jump aboard with me, 

We'll reach this strange and double land 
In time for double tea! 
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THE DIAMOND BEETLE. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


Author of “As in a Looking Glass,” &c. 


ROM her earliest years Miss Rebecca 
Vansittart had always been called 
““Puss.” Why Miss Rebecca Van- 

sittart was called “ Puss,” no one was 
ever able satisfactorily to explain. Any 
one less feline it is impossible to imagine. 
Rebecca was remarkably handsome. She 
was talland upright, with a head such as 
the old masters loved to paint, well poised 
upon a neck worthy of its burden. Her 
features were of Greek type, and her 
thick soft hair was of that deep black 
which, as the light glints upon it, seems 
to take a blueish tinge. Her eyes were 
of a colour that is rare—a deep iron- 
brown, like that of a thoroughly tempered 
gun-barrel, and as fearless and resolute 
as that of a hawk. She was, indeed, 


“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


She was in more respects than one a 
very remarkable girl, and essentially a 
fin de siécle product. Miss Vansittart was 
the only daughter of a retired general, 
who, after serving his country with con- 
siderable distinction, turned his sword 
into a ploughshare and took to farming 
in Devonshire. It is, of course, needless 
to say that his exploits in this new 
departure failed to equal those upon the 
field of battle, and the general, having 
lost a considerable portion of his capital, 
died at the time when his daughter was 
about fourteen years old. Brought up by 
very weak parents, and possessed as she 
herself was of very considerable strength 
of character, it may easily be imagined that 
Miss Vansittart had her own way and en- 
joyed her free and undisputed liberty 
almost from the time she began to walk. 

The moment she was of age and 
became possessed of some seven or eight 
thousand pounds under the will of her 
father, this prodigal daughter gathered 
all together and took her journey into a 
far country—in other words, she quitted 
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the maternal roof and took up her resi- 
dence in Paris, without even thetraditional 
sheep-dog to watch over her. Remon- 
strances had been unavailing. It had 
been useless for her mother and her 
mother’s friends to point out to Miss 
Vansittart how seriously she was com- 
promising herself by the step she was 
taking. 

Puss cared for none of these things. 
The young lady had made up her mind 
as to her future course of action, and had 
not the least intention of being interfered 
with in any way. 

“] am my own mistress,” she said. “A 
merciful Providence has placed me in an 
entirely independent position, and I fully 
intend to lead my own life and not that 
mapped out for me by other people.” 

Her eldest brother, a young officer in 
the Rifle Brigade, who had married a 
serious wife, wrote Puss a very strong 
letter upon the subject, and finding that 
he had failed to produce any effect, 
obtained a week’s leave from his regi- 
ment, which was stationed in Dublin, 
and followed up his letter by a visit in 
person. His interview with his sister was 
not crowned with more success than his 
letter had been, and vowing he would 
never speak to her again, shook the dust 
from off his feet and quitted the house in 
high dudgeon. From that day to this, 
Mr. Vansittart and his sister have never 
met. 

Over Puss’s exploits upon the Continent 
—in Paris, at Homburg, at Trouville, at 
Cannes and Monte Carlo—it may be well 
to draw a discreet veil. The high- 
spirited, wilful young woman was a 
striking example—if one were needed— 
of the truth of Pope’s famous remark 
that “ every woman is at heart a rake.” 
When she returned to England five years 
afterwards, she had spent the whole of 
her money, together with some £20,000 
acquired in those dubious ways to which 
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people who live by their wits are wont 
to resort. Shunned by her own people, 
and indeed by most respectable branches 
of society, she was compelled to eke out 
a precarious existence as best she could, 
and thus it was that in process of 
time Puss blossomed into a money- 
lender’s tout, and, owing to the 
excellence of her introductions from a 
financial point of view, became the 
trusted lieutenant of a _ well-known 
usurer, Mr. Ezekiel, of Sackville Street. 

Mr. Ezekiel was one of those extra- 
ordinary individuals somietimes to be 
met with who are ashamed of their own 
name, and, as is common with Mr. Moses, 
Mr. Isaiah, and Mr. Aaron when changing 
their oriental patronymic, he adopted a 
Scotch one, and for twenty years had 
been known to his customers as Mr. 
Gordon. Mr. Ezekiel, alias Mr. Gordon, 
was a little man with the eagle eye and 
hooked beak peculiar to his tribe, and 
with a curiously-shaped head, whose 
natural covering had, from some un- 
explained reason, deserted him in an 
early period of his philanthropic career. 

One May afternoon the little usurer, 
who was fond of the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
had just returned to his office after a 
most satisfactory lunch at the Gehenna 
Club—the place of entertainment he 
most chiefly patronised. Mr. Gordon 
was in excellent spirits. A very doubt- 
ful acceptance of £380 (£200 of which 
had been “added on” for interest), had 
been taken up by the maiden aunt of the 
unlucky acceptor, and Mr. Gordon was 
correspondingly delighted. He had 
scarcely seated himself in his comfortable 
armchair when Miss Vansittart was 
announced. Mr. Gordon rose and 
greeted his visitor cordially. 

“Well, Miss Puss,” said he (it will be 
seen that Mr. Gordon was on most 
familiar terms with the young lady), 
“what is in the wind to-day? You look 
as if you had got good news,” and the 
little man, who curiously resembled some 
strange bird, made a peculiar movement 
of his shoulders and arms as if he were 
flapping his wings. 

“Have a glass of porty, my dear? 
Have a glass of porty?” Why heshould 
have added a syllable to the name of the 
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wine in question is one of those 
inscrutable mysteries into which it 
would be profitless to inquire. 

“Very well, Mr. Gordon, I don’t mind 
if I do. Stay, though; I think I would 
sooner have a little champagne.” 

Mr. Gordon immediately proceeded to 
open a pint. 

“Well, what is it, Puss?” he said. 
“I am all impatience.” 

*‘T have got hold of young Pimlico, of 
the Rifle Brigade; he is only twenty- 
two, as you know, or if you don’t, can 
easily find out,” said Puss, pointing to a 
“Burke’s Peerage,’’ which, with the 
“Landed Gentry” and the “Large 
Landowners of England,” constituted 
the most important books in Mr. Gordon’s 
library. ‘“ And I need not tell you that I 
can twist him round my finger. Old 
Vauxhall, his father, is nearly eighty, and 
is dying of asthma or bronchitis, or a 
combination of both—the maladies of 
these old gentlemen are so perplexing— 
and when he goes, young Pimlico 
will come into £100,000 a year, if a 
penny.” 

“ Well, well, go on,” said Mr. Gordon. 
“ Have another glass of champagne, my 
dear.” 

“Don’t mind if I do,” said Miss 
Vansittart. 

The usurer poured out another glass, 
and an unnatural brilliancy came into 
his lack-lustre eyes as with eagerness he 
waited for the young lady to continue 
her story. 

‘The fact of the matter is, Mr. Gordon, 
I am going to dine with Pimlico to- 
night, and I have no doubt that I can 
bring him round to you in the morn- 
ing to negotiate a bit of ‘ready.’ If I 
succeed it will be a good thing for you, 
and I shall take precious good care that 
it will be a good thing forme. Now, I 
have got lots of frocks, but I have not 
an atom of jewellery. Mine’s all gone 
where the good niggers go, so I thought 
I'd come round and see you and ask you 
to lend me something for the occasion. 
You’ve got lots, I know, in that safe of 
yours.” 

Mr.Gordon admitted as much. Indeed, 
it would have been somewhat difficult 
for him to have denied it, as it was 
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notorious that a considerable portion of Mr. Gordon opened the safe. 
the proceeds of the bills he discounted “There’s a nice little thing,” said he, 


“What!” he shrieked, “* You pawned my beetle!” 


consisted of jewellery, cigars, Hamburg pointing to a trumpery necklace, “ that 

sherry and old masters. would suit you down to the ground, my 
“Let’s havea look at what you've got, dear.” 

Mr. Gordon,” said Miss Vansittart. “Why, I wouldn’t be seen with such a 








thing,” said Puss. “There, that’s better, 
that diamond beetle; that will do; lend 
me that.” 

“Why, that’s worth £1,000,” said 
Mr. Gordon. 

“What does it matter?” answered 
Puss. “ Why, if it were worth £5,000 it 
would be all the better. I want to mash 
this boy, but I cannot do it unless I am 
properly got up. That beetle will do 
the trick. Fork it over.” 

“All right,” said the little Hebrew, 
“TI suppose you must have your own way. 
Well, work him to-rights, and bring him 
round in the morning. Stay a moment. 
That beetle’s worth £1,000, as I told you. 
Now, just give me an I.0.U. for the 
amount, which I will return to you when 
you hand the beetle back to me in the 
morning.” 

“Right you are,” said Puss, and the 
young lady, having signed the document 
in question and pocketed the beetle, soon 
afterwards took her departure. 

To-morrow came, and the next day, 
and the next, but no tidings reached 
Mr. Gordon of Miss Vansittart or the 
beetle, neither did that young lady con- 
descend to reply to any of the letters, 
some written imploringly and some 
angrily, received by her from the money- 
lender. 


A fortnight passed,and then one day ° 


Mr. Gordon ran against Miss Vansittart 
in Piccadilly. There was no avoiding 
him, and so Puss had no alternative but 
to stand to her guns. 

“How are you, Mr. Gordon?” she 
said. “Delighted to see you. I was 
just coming round to you.” 

“'You’ve been a long while about it,” 
said the little man. “ You never brought 
Pimlico,as you promised. And what's 
become of the beetle?” 

“I am very sorry,” said Puss. “Pimlico 
was compelled to go out of town. I told 
you his father was very ill. The old 
man’s not expected to live, and he was 
obliged to be off to Nonsuch Castle at a 
moment’s notice.” 

“Well, but what about the beetle?” 

“Well, I'd better tell you the truth, 
Mr. Gordon. The truth’s better than 
anything else between such friends as we 
are. I was stony, and I had to pop it.” 
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“What!” shrieked the Jew. “ You 
pawned my diamond beetle!” 

“Well,” said she, “only for £150,” in 
much the same tone as the little maid- 
servant declared that the child who had 
made a somewhat unwelcome appearance 
was only a little one. 

“T will have the law on you,” cried 
Mr. Gordon. “I will have the law on 
you. I will prosecute you for this, if it 
costs me £100.” 

Puss drew herself up with all that 
dignity she could so well assume when a 
crisis of this character arose. ‘“ You will 
take whatever steps,” she said, “‘ you may 
think proper; but I must decline to have 
any altercation with you in the street. 
Good-day.” And she turned on her heel, 
and was gone before Mr. Gordou could 
recover from his astonishment. 

Within an hour the money-lender was 
at his solicitor’s in Essex Street, and was 
closeted with Mr. Abednego—the junior 
partner in the firm of Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego—who usually attended to 
Mr. Gordon’s matters. 

“T lent her the beetle, Mr. Abednego, 
to wear for one night, and she promised 
to bring it back the next day. I charged 
her nothing for it, and the adjective 
substantive has stolen it, and pawned it. 
I mean to lock her up, and you had 
better apply for a warrant at once.” 

“It is better not to go into court with 
these matters if you can avoid it,” was 
the sound advice tendered by Mr. 
Abednego to his client. ‘These show- 
ups always do a lot of harm. Don’t you 
think she could repay the money that she 
has borrowed upon it, and let you have 
the article back? That would be much 
better for all parties.” 

“She hasn’t a farthing,” said Gordon 
—‘“not a single farthing. You can no 
more get money out of Puss Vansittart 
than butter out of a dog’s mouth. The 
only chance is to prosecute her, for then, 
perhaps, some of her relations would 
come forward to avoid the family 
disgrace, and square the job. It’s the 
only chance; and, Mr. Abednego, I didn’t 
come here to be advised. I came to 
give my instructions. Now "you have 
got my instructions, so please start at 
once.” 
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“Very well,” said the lawyer. 
“Of course you can prove all 
this?” 

“ Of course I can; I know 
what I’m about. Why, if 
proofs are needed, here’s her 
1.0.U. for the amount of the 
value of the beetle,” and the 
little man thrust his hand into 
his breast pocket and produced 
Miss Vansittart’s acknowledg- 
ment. 

The lawyer glanced at it, 
and a curious expression came 
across his countenance. 

“ Why, you are out of court, 
Mr. Gordon,” said he; “at 
least as far as criminal process 
is concerned. Why, this is a 
sale. You have actually taken 
Miss Vansittart’s acknowledg- 
ment that she owes you £1,000. 
The only thing that you can 
do is to sue her for the 
money.” 

“Sue her for the money!” 
cried the Jew. “Why, she 
hasn’t got 1,000 half-pence.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. 
Abednego, “you had better 
recover the pawnbroker’s dupli- 
cate and put up with the loss. 
In fact, it is the only thing for you to do.” 

Mr. Gordon left Essex Street at enmity 
with himself and all mankind, and 
returned to his office in Sackville Street. 

It was some time before he could 
compose a letter to Miss Vansittart, but 
at last he managed to do so, upbraiding 
her with her conduct, and demanding 
that the pawnbroker’s duplicate should 
be sent to him without delay. 

Next day he received the following 
answer :— 

“Dear Mr. Gorpon,—You thought 
proper yesterday to subject me to a most 
gratuitous insult, and you screamed at 
me in the public street, and actually 
threatened me with criminal prosecution. 

“Now, I never allow anyone to insult 
me with impunity, and I see no possible 
reason why I should make an exception 
in your favour. When I think of the 
numberless victims I have dragged into 
your net, and of the immense services I 
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have rendered you, | am more than 
ever struck by the grossness of your 
ingratitude. In fact, I can see no circum- 
stances whatever that extenuate your 
deplorable conduct. However, I am not 
hard-hearted, nor am I unreasonable, as 
you will admit when you have read my 
proposition. Now, my proposition is 
this: Send your clerk down to me to- 
morrow morning with £100 in notes (no 
cheque, please, because you might think 
better of it and stop it), and in return I 
will hand over Mr. Abinadab’s ticket, and 
you can take the merry little insect out of 
pop. 
“Don’t say that I am not a good sort, 
for when you have tendered me this 
small solatium I have made up my mind 
to let bygones be bygones. 
“Yours usually, 
“ Puss.” 
* * * * 


Miss Vansittart got the £100. 
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By J. CUMING WALTERS. 


IX.—Or CAMELFORD AND THE Last BATTLE. 


*‘O’er Cornwall's cliffs the tempest roar’d, 
High the screaming sea-mew soar'd ; 
On Tintagel’s topmost tower 
Darksome fell the sheeting shower; ~ 
Round the rough Castle shrilly sung 
The whirling blast, and wildly flung 
On each tall rampart’s thundering side 
The surges of the tumbling tide: 
When Arthur ranged his red cross ranks 
On conscious Camlan’s crimson banks.”’ 


Wharton, ‘‘ The Grave of King Arthur.” 


‘*On Trinitye Mondaye in the morne 
This sore battayle was doomed to be; 
Where many a knight cry’d ‘ Well-a-waye!’ 
Alacke, it was the more pittie.”’ 


HEER over the 
bleak Cornish 
hills, fifteen miles 
from Launceston, 
lies a small white- 
looking town with 
a precipitous high- 
way along which 
the principal 
houses and one or 
two poor-looking 
public buildings 

are ranged. It isa town without a church, 

and, except on market day, without the 
signs of stirring life and business; a remote 
and isolated little place which never- 
theless once had its own Parliamentary 
representative and not unfittingly chose 

“Ossian” Macpherson as its member. 

This is Camelford, and the ride by coach 

from Launceston is not uninteresting or 

uninstructive. The desolate aspect of the 
land, the poverty-stricken appearance of 
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the few tiny villages passed on the way, 
the barrenness of the hills, the scantness 
of the population, all serve to reveal the 
history, past and present, of this portion 
of England where only the hardiest of the 
race could live, and live somewhat pre- 
cariously. The land itself yields little; 
there are no rivers upon which a boat 
could be used, and the line of rough hills 
which form the spine of the county pent 
the people as within a prison. Even 
now, Camelford and half a score of like 
places seem shut out of the world. The 
stream of life is sluggish, luxuries are 
scarcely known, the habits of the villagers 
ate primitive, and yet the Cornishmen 
retain that rugged independence for 
which they have at all times been noted. 
In old times the county produced a race 
of heroes and giants who preserved their 
liberties and were among the last to be 
subdued by English rulers. Both modern 
and ancient history, legends and facts, 














bear testimony to the constant struggle 
which prevailed in this part, and had 
there been no “giants” in Cornwall, 
neither its traditions nor its history would 
be what they are. Queen Elizabeth said 
that the further she travelled west in her 
dominions the more convinced she was 
that the wise men came from the east. 
In a sense this was grossly unjust, for the 
Cornishmen, though they may have 
seemed a little uncouth, were by no 
means an uncultured race, and their 
literature proves how early they had 
their thinkers and their scholars, their 
bards and their chroniclers. Taciturnity 
on the part of this people must by no 
means be taken as a sign of unintelli- 
gence ; indeed, it is proof to the contrary, 
for the Cornishman thinks for himself ; 
he has his own opinions, and sturdily 
maintains them. A certain aloofness is 
discernible, and this is characteristic of a 
race which has so many claims to a 
distinct record of its own. In the 
character, bearing, and habits of the men 
of to-day may be found considerable 
corroboration of the truth which under- 
lies the myths and legends of antiquity. 
If Camelford is now commonplace, with 
its market, its commercial inn, its linen- 
drapers’, ironmongers’, and greengrocers’ 
shops, there may yet be found within and 
around it much to charm and much to 
kindle the enthusiasm of the lover of 
romance. Here and there are the relics 
over which the antiquary gloats, and 
now and then a name is heard or seen 
which at once revives olden memories, or 
suggests with more or less distinctness a 
real connection with the last of the 
British race. It is nota little remarkable 
that while not a trace of the fourteenth 
century Charity Chapel remains, the sites 
of camps and the scenes of battles of 
much remoter date are still to be found. 
Signs of British occupation are not 
lacking, and one entrenchment known 
as Arthur’s Hill takes us right back to 
the time of the great king. Mere names 
may, however, in most cases count for 
nought, and the fact that hills, tarns, and 
fords bear the classic designation and 
are reputed to have had connection with 
Arthurian deeds is not equivalent to 
tangible proof of the truth of the stories. 
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Camelford is chiefly noted to-day for 
being the principal town within access 
of the slate quarries, and of being within 
easy and convenient distance of some of 
the most imposing and enchanting 
scenery of the north Cornwall coast. 
From a few points of vantage a glimpse 
of the sea may be caught, and the lanes 
branch off to famed Pentargon Bay, 
Trebarwith Strand, Black Pit, St. 
Knighton’s Kieve, and Tintagel—all 
Arthurian haunts. 

At the bottom of the hilly highway, 
beyond which stretch the meadows, one 
catches the first glimpse of the shallow 
little river, more properly called a brook, 
which, small and insignificant as it is, 
has become so prominently identified 
with the concluding scenes in King 
Arthur’s history. This is the river which 
gives its name to the town, the Alan 
Camel, or Camlan (from Crum hayle, 
meaning “ crooked river”’), by the side of 
which the last battle is said to have been 
fought. It is a shallow stream and it 
has to find its way to the sea by a 
tortuous course between the hills which 
extend to the coast, and the poet has not 
failed to turn even this fact to account, 
for Drayton wrote :— 

“Let Camel of her course and curious windings 

boast, 

Her proper course that lousely doth 

neglect, 
As frantic, ever since her British Arthur’s blood, 
By Mordred’s murtherous hand was mingled 

with her flood.” 
No one can look upon the Camel, and 
trace its rippling course between low 
banks until it passes beneath the dark 
stone arch of Slaughter Bridge, a mile or 
so distant, and feel that it is quite worthy 
of its fame. It is scarcely picturesque, 
and it needed a very daring and imagina- 
tive poet to speak of it as “frantic” or 
to make reference to its “flood.” At its 
deepest one could wade across it and not 
be wet above the ankles, but in most 
places there is no need to get wet at all, 
for a single stride would suffice to carry 
one from bank to bank. Nor does the 
little stream in its course pass through 
that part of the land which appeals most 
strongly to the imagination of the pil- 
grim. It passes sluggishly and muddily 
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beneath the heavy-looking bridge, much 
too large for it, bearing an almost gro- 
tesquely terrible name in commemoration 
of the fearful battle which took place 
thereabout between King Arthur and his 
rebellious nephew. Where Slaughter 
Bridge—not by any means an ancient 
structure, by the way—crosses the Cam- 
lan Arthur is said to have received his 
death wound, and to have given a fatal 
blow to Mordred. If we could only 
believe one-half that is told of Slaughter 
Bridge it would be veritably one of the 
most fascinating spots in all England, a 
Mecca for pilgrims and students, poets 
and romancists. But alas! Slaughter 
Bridge, despite its awe-inspiring name, is 
the greatest of illusions, and the most 
striking proof that the real land of King 
Arthur is lost or changed beyond all 
recognition. Never can we believe that 
this most insipidscene in all north Cornwall 
was the portion of Lyonnesse where the 
last great battle in the west was fought, 
where Arthur met his doom, where the 
knights perished, and of all the great and 
noble company on either side only two 
knights survived to carry out their 
master’s last behests. 

But the tradition remains. Mordred 
had set his heart on the kingdom, and 
Arthur foresaw the end. “Never,” says 
the chronicler, “was there seen a more 
dolefuller battle in no Christian land: 
for there was but rushing and riding, 
foining and striking, and many a grim 
word was there spoken either to other, 
and many deadly stroke. But alway 
King Arthur rode throughout the battle 
of Sir Mordred many times, and did there 
right nobly as a noble King should do; 
and at all times he never fainted. And 
Sir Mordred that day ... put him in 
great peril, and thus they fought all the 
long day, and never stinted till the noble 
knights were laid to the cold ground. 
And ever they fought still till it was 
nigh night, and by that time was there a 
hundred thousand laid dead upon the 
down. ... ‘Jesu. mercy,’ said King 
Arthur, ‘ where are all my noble knights 
become? Alas, that ever I should see 
this doleful day; for now,’ said King 
Arthur, ‘I am come unto mine end.’ 
Then was King Arthur aware where Sir 
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Mordred leaned upon his sword among a 
great heap of dead men. ‘ Now give me 
my spear,’ said King Arthur, ‘for yonder 
I have spied the traitor which hath 
wrought all this woe... . Betide me 
death, betide me life,’ said the King, 
‘now I see him yonder alone, he shall 
never escape my hands.’ Then King 
Arthur gat his spear in both his hands, 
and ran towards Sir Mordred, crying, 
‘Traitor, now is thy death-day come!’ 
And when Sir Mordred heard. King 
Arthur he ran unto him with his sword 
drawn in his hand, and there King 
Arthur smote Sir Mordred under the 
shield, with a foin of his spear, through- 
out the body more than a fathom. And 
when Sir Mordred felt that he had his 
death wound, he thrust himself withall the 
might that he had, up to the end of King 
Arthur’s spear with his sword, that he 
held in both his hands, on the side of the 
head, that the sword pierced the helmet 
and the brain. And therewith Sir Mor- 
dred fell down stark dead to the earth, 
and the noble King Arthur fell down in 
a swoon to the earth. And Sir Lucan 
and Sir Bedivere often-times heaved him 
up, and so weakly they laid him between 
them both, unto a little chapel, not far 
from the seaside.” Historians differ as 
to the date of this event. The year was 
probably 643, the time winter—some say 
Christmas Day. 

Mordred, Arthur’s great opponent and 
eventual vanquisher, is the dark and 
sinister character, the man of mysterious 
origin and of blighting influence, moving 
gloomily through the drama. By some 
said to be Arthur’s own son, a child of 
sin and crime, and by others said to be 
the son of King Lot and Arthur’s sister, 
his life was miraculously preserved when 
the King ordered the slaying of all 
children born on May-day, in the hope 
of removing the infant who, as Merlin had 
prophesied to him, “shall destroy you 
and all the knights of your realm” ; and 
thereafter he played a malignant part in 
the drama. If ill-news were to be borne 
to the King, Mordred bore it; were trust 
to be violated, Mordred violated it ; were 
knights to be betrayed, Mordred was the 
spy and informer. Left to rule the land 
in Arthur’s absence, he usurped the 
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268 THE LOST LAND 
throne; left to guard Guinevere, he 
carried her away and attempted to force 
her in marriage; an outcast, he became 
Arthur's deadliest rival and fulfilled 
Merlin’s prediction. It was he, and not 
the racial antagonist, who was destined 
to give the final blow to the Order that 
the King had established. Tennyson, 
following the suggestion of thechroniclers, 
has sharply contrasted Mordred with 
Lancelot, whose enemy he was, not so 
much because Lancelot was sinful, as 
because his sin gave him the opportunity 
of striking a blow against Arthur’s 
favourite knight. He was Lancelot’s 
rival, too, his secret and cunning rival, 
for the love of Guinevere. All the pic- 
tures we have of Mordred are adverse ; 
he is the “passing envious” man who 
hates all more successful than himself, 
the man who “laid his ear beside the 
doors,” who was “always sullen”; the 
tale-bearer, whose narrow face and thin 
lips pictured the petty, spiteful spirit 
within; the man whose shield was blank 
and unblazoned, but who 


** Like a subtle beast 
Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring, waiting a chance: for this 
He chill’d the popular praises of the King 
With silent smiles of slow disparagement ; 
And tampered with the Lords of the White Horse, 
Heathen, the brood by Hengist left; and sought 
To make disruption in the Table Round 
Of Arthur, and to splinter it into feuds 
Serving his traitorous end; and all his aims 
Were sharpen'd by strong hate for Lancelot.’ 


Such is Tennyson’s portraiture of 
Mordred, and the depiction is justified 
by all that the chroniclers relate of the 
false knight who by fraud gathered the 
knights around him, caused himself to be 
crowned at Canterbury,and at Winchester 
declared that Guinevere should be his 
wife. The chronicle explicitly declares 
that the queen repelled his advances, and 
flying to London, took refuge in the 
Tower, which she garnished with her 
army. Sir Mordred, “wroth out of 
measure,” laid siege to the Tower, defied 
the Archbishop, and at length, by spread- 
ing evil reports of King Arthur, drew 
“much people” to his side. This defec- 
tion supplied Malory with a fine 
opportunity for moralising on the 
defaults of Englishmen, who are seldom 
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satisfied—“ for there may no thing please 
us no term.” When King Arthur arrived 
off Dover with a great navy of ships, 
galleys, and carracks, he found Mordred 
and his host awaiting him. Here the 
first encounter took place, and Mordred, 
being worsted, removed to Barham Down, 
where he again suffered defeat. But these 
skirmishes, desperate as they were, were 
but preliminaries to the real battle for 
which both sides were preparing. Mor- 
dred's force was drawn from those “ that 
loved not Lancelot,” and from the people 
“of London, Kent, Southsex, Surrey, 
Estsex, Southfolk, and Northfolk”; and 
Arthur, with his faithful band, moved 
westward past Salisbury, and on to the 
shore. Despite the warning of Sir 
Gawaine’s ghost “in no wise to do 
battle,” but to make a month’s treaty 
in order to profit by the presence of 
Lancelot, King Arthur found himself 
compelled to engage in the contest. A 
fair and generous offer had been made 
to Mordred: Cornwall and Kent were to 
be his during King Arthur’s lifetime, and 
on the King’s death he was to have all 
“England.” But when the treaty was 
made an adder stung a knight's foot, and 
his cry of pain was like a clarion call to 
battle. In a moment the swords flashed, 
the trumpets were blown, the horns 
sounded; and at sunset Mordred was 
dead, and Arthur had received his death- 
wound.* 

Undeniably the most picturesque and 
romantic portion of the river Camlan is 
about half a mile away from Slaughter 
Bridge, towards Tintagel, where it has 


* The ancient ballad, discovered; annotated, 
and to a slight extent supplemented, by Dr. 
Percy, follows very exactly the story of Arthur’s 
last days as given in the romances except that it 
ascribes to Sir Lucan the acts usually credited to 
Sir Bedivere. Not a detail is omitted, not a point 
is missed. On the morning of Trinity Monday the 
ghost of Sir Gawaine is said to have appeared to 
the King and warned him not to fight if he prized 
his life, but to wait until Sir Lancelot returned 
from Frances The parley which followed between 
Arthur and Mordred is next described, but just 
as a month’s league had been decided upon the 
adder’s sting brought about the ‘‘ woeful chance 
As ever was in Christentie.” When the wounded 


knight drew his sword the two hosts immediately 
‘joined battayle,” and fought until only three men 
The ballad is too long to quote. 


were left alive. 








worn a way between the grassy hills and 
lies half-hidden far below, crossed and 
re-crossed scores of times by fallen and 
inclining trees. The waters here hurry 
and chatter about the stones, and find 
their way about the rank weeds and 
undergrowth which here and there 
impede their journey. It is with some 
difficulty that the river is found at all, 
and with greater difficulty that it is 
approached. But those who persevere 
will find, where the banks are steepest 
and the herbage and weeds thickest, that 
the brook washes a huge engraved stone 
lying flat and half embedded in the earth. 
This is King Arthur’s grave, a secret 
place, and so near Tintagel that the poet 
did not strain facts greatly when he 
pointed out that 

“No other place on Britain's spacious earth 


Were worthy of his end but where he had his 
birth.” 


Pilgrims have often found their way to 
that lonely spot, and resting near the 
huge stone, they may reflect upon the 
wondrous possibility of there being, after 
all, by the side of this stream a tangible 
link with King Arthur. The stone lies 
in a nook between two rocks, and three 
graceful and luxurious trees watch over 
it as if they were the metamorphosed 
three Queens who received the wounded 
King in the magic boat which glided to 
Avalon. All around isa profound calm ; 
not a sound but the occasional buzz of 
an insect comes from the long grasses of 
the meadows above, or from the ferns 
and ivy which spring from the shady 
channel below. At sunset the scene is 
delightful. The high meadows are 
kindled with brilliant light, but not a 
tay comes to that hollow where, it is 
said, Arthur was laid. His grave is in 
perpetual shadow, and when I last saw 
it a long, gaunt, withered branch 
stretched over it like a spectral arm. 
The edacious tooth of time has bitten 
away the letters, and moss has overgrown 
a portion of the stone, so that the inscrip- 
tion is barely decipherable, but the words 
are known to be :— 


“Cotin hic jacit filius Magari.” 
The actual history is best given in the 
words of the local antiquary Borlase, 
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who in his noted 1769 volume gave an 
illustration of the relics and said :— 
“This inscribed stone, nine feet nine 
inches long, and two feet three inches 
wide, was formerly a foot-bridge near the 
late Lord Falmouth’s seat of Worthyvale, 
about a mile and a half from Camelford. 
It was called Slaughter Bridge, and as 
Tradition says, from a bloody battle 
fought on this ground, fatal to the great 
King Arthur. A few years since, the late 
Lady Dowager Falmouth, shaping a 
rough kind of hill, about 100 yards off, 
into spiral walks, removed this stone 
from the place where it served as a 
bridge, and, building a low piece of 
masonry for its support, placed it at the 
foot of her improvements, where it still 
lies in one of the natural grots of the hill. 
This stone is taken notice of by Mr. 
Carew in the following words: ‘For 
testimony of the last battle in which 
Arthur was killed, the old folks there- 
abouts (viz., round Camelford) shew you 
a stone bearing Arthur's name, though 
now departed to “Atry.” This inscrip- 
tion has been lately published; but so 
incorrectly that it may still be reckoned 
among the nondescripts. It is said there, 
“that this stone lay at the very place 
where Arthur received his mortal wound.” 
All this about King Arthur takes its rise 
from the last five letters of this Inscrip- 
tion, which are by some thought to be 
Maguri (quasi magni Arthuri), and from 
thence others will have it, that a son.of 
Arthur was buried here; but though 
history, as well as tradition, affirms that 
Arthur fought his last battle, in which he 
was mortally wounded, near this place, 
yet that this Inscription retains anything 
of his name is all a mistake. The letters 
are Roman, and as follow: Cotin hic 
jacit filius magari. By the 7 in hic being 
joined to the h, by the A wanting its 
cross link, the bad line of the writing, the 
distorted leaning of the letters, I conclude, 
that the monuments cannot be so ancient 
as the time of Arthur.’” It seems quite 
clear that what is now called King 
Arthur’s tombstone was originally called, 
when in position, Slaughter Bridge, a 
name which has been transferred to the 
modern structure. That the stone once 
served actually as a funeral monument 
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is also pretty obvious, but whom it 
commemorates is a mystery. The 
engraved letters belong to an era 
posterior to Arthur’s, and there aie, asa 
fact, relics indubitably of an earlier date 
in the locality. 

“Graves” of King Arthur are so 
numerous as to make all claims more or 
less ridiculous. Even Camelford, as if 
fearing that the evidence in one case may 
not be strong enough, provides an 
alternative, and points out that near at 
hand is Warbelow Barrow, an ancient 
fortification of considerable extent, in the 
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from the eagerness of a people to support 
the idea of their direct connection with a 
lost hero, and from the readiness with 
which they attach his name to those 
places which naturally suggest a possible 
or a poetic connection. That a very 
strong and sincere belief exists that 
Arthur was buried near Camelford is, 
however, not to be questioned, and there 
is perhaps a better reason for conceding 
the point in this case than in all the 
others. All traditions agree that the last 
battle was fought in the vicinity and 
that it was fatal to Arthur, and his burial 
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centre of which isa large mound reputed 
also to be King Arthur’s burying-place. 
It would be easy to reduce the whole 
subject to absurdity by saying that if 
there were a doubt that King Arthur 
ever lived, his numerous “ graves” con- 
clusively prove that he died many times, 
despite the tradition, too, that he did not 
die at all. The jumble of foolishness 
and contradictions does not of course 
affect the real story; it is the resultant 
of popular superstitions and confusing 
traditions. Upon the smallest basis of 
ancient fact superstition rears a stupen- 
dous edifice, and these many claims to 
possess King Arthur’s “grave” arise 


close at hand is the most natural of 
conclusions. Mr. King, an antiquary, 
declared that on the bank of the Camlan 
could be seen a fallen maen “of the later 
British era, having the name of Arthur 
inscribed on its lower side,” but this 
seems to have been conjecture rather 
than established proof. Yet it is flying 
in the face of the most cherished of beliefs 
to admit that any grave of Arthur exists 
—to say nothing of a multitude of them. 
If he passed into the land of Faerie, if he 
did not die but only awaits a call to 
“come again,” why do we expect to find 
the place of his sepulture?—why are 
tombs discovered ?— why are lovely spots 
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called King Arthur’s graves? What said 

the ancient triad ?— 

‘*The grave of March is this, and this is the 
grave of Gwyther, 

Here is the grave of Gwgawn Gleddyfrudd, 

But unknown is the grave of Arthur,” 

The more popular and more befitting 
tradition deviates entirely from any com- 
monplace termination of King Arthur’s 
career, and gives a magical end to his 
miraculous history. The King’s brand, 
Excalibur or Calibur, the emblem of his 
kingship and the symbol of his power, 
the sword which he alone could wield, 
and by winning which he had gained his 
crown, was given to Sir Bedivere by the 
dying chief to return unto the Lady of 
the Lake. “My time hieth fast,” said 
the King; “ therefore take thou Excali- 
bur, my good sword, and go with it 
unto yonder waterside, and when thou 
comest there I charge thee, throw my 
sword into that water, and come again 
and tell me what thou shalt see.” Twice 
did Sir Bedivere falteringly go to dark 
Dozmare Pool, a melancholy sheet of 
water overshadowed by high and dreary 
hills which seem to keep gloomy watch 
over Camelford. Twice did Sir Bedi- 
vere’s heart fail him, and instead of 
flinging the wondrous sword into the 
depths, supposed to be unfathomable, of 
the black lake, he hid it among the 
many-knotted waterflags that whistled 
stiff and dry about the marge. “ Autho- 
rity forgets a dying King,” said Arthur 
to the faithless knight; but for the last 
time asserting his power, he threateningly 
bade him to fulfil his task ; and the knight 
ran, leapt down the ridges, and threw the 
splendid brand into mid-water. 

“ But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 


Three times, and drew him under in the 
mere, ”’ * 


* It is interesting to compare Tennyson's lines 
with Longfellow’s in ‘‘The Spanish Student,” 
the similarity of phrasing being so marked. 
Victorian, the student, observes that it is in vain 
he throws unto oblivion’s sea the sword [of love] 
that pierces him— 

“ For like Excalibur, 
With gemmed and flashing hilt it will not sink. 
There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 
And waves it in the air: and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore.” 
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Poets, in describing this scene, have 
found it scarcely possible to do other 
than follow closely the words of 
Malory, which relate the incident with 
directness and yet with a charm of 
picturesqueness scarcely to be surpassed 
except by much elaboration—and elabo- 
ration would be out of place in such a 
case,and would destroy the subtle effect 
of the narrative. After telling of the 
hiding of the sword by the reluctant 
knight, and of Arthur's indignation at 
his evasive words and long tarrying, the 
chronicler says:—‘‘Then Sir Bedevere 
departed, and went to the sword, and 
lightly took it up, and went to the water 
side, and there he bound the girdle about 
the hilts, and then he threw the sword as 
far into the water as he might, and there 
came an arm and a hand above the 
water, and met it, and caught it, and so 
shook it thrice and brandished it, and 
then vanished away the hand with the 
sword in the water.” “The hand that 
arose from the mere,” says Renan, “ is the 
hope of the Celtic heroes. It is thus that 
weak people, dowered with imagination, 
revenge themselves on their conquerors. 
Feeling themselves to be strong inwardly 
and weak outwardly, they protest, they 
exult, and such a strife unloosing their 
might renders them capable of miracles.” 

Four miles to the east of Camelford is 
Row Tor, 1,296 feet high, its sharp 
spine, broken and projecting in parts, 
no doubt suggesting the name it popu- 
larly bears of the Rough Mountain. 
On the left is Rame Head, another typical 
hill, bare and brown, and it is between 
these two that Dozmare Pool, the 
reputed scene of the incident with the 
sword and the magic hand, may be seen 
dimly glittering. It is a weird legend- 
haunted spot. The traveller finds himself 
shut in between the frowning hills and 
beside a dark tarn of most dismal aspect. 
It has been supposed that the waters of 
Dozmare Pool were once tidal, and from 
this supposition the name is derived, dos 
meaning a drop, and mari the sea. 
Instead of being unfathomable, how- 
ever, it is now only a few feet deep, 
though its black appearance certainly 
suggests a great depth. This and all 
other superstitions have probably been 








suggested by its gloom and desolation, 
by its situation among the dreariest 
of hills, and by tragic events for which 
there is some historic foundation 
and which occurred in the vicinity. 
The “bogie” of the place is one 
Tregeagle, an unjust and tyrannical man 
of yore, who in expiation of his many 
sins is doomed to visit Dozmare Pool, 
where amid the terrific storms on the 
hills and moors during winter his 
piteous howling can be distinctly heard. 
His punishment is to empty the pool 
with a limpet shell,and it may be due to 
his labours that the waters have so con- 
siderably diminished in bulk since the 
time that they were “unfathomable.” 
But Tregeagle loudly mourns because he 
considers his task a hopeless one, and 
then the devil comes in person and pur- 
sues him round and round the dismal 
tarn until at last Tregeagle flies shrieking 
to the sanctuary at Roche Rocks, fifteen 
miles distant. This is the tale told of 
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the “middle meer” in which Excalibur 
was flung and lost to mortal sight for 
ever. 

Such is Camelford; such are some of 
the traditions which make it alluring to 
the pilgrim. Leland was convinced that 
here the “ British Hector ’’ was slain, and 
Stow in his “ Chronicle” affirmed that 
“after many encounters in which Arthur 
had always the advantage, the two par- 
ties came to a decisive action at 
Camblan, on the River Camalan, in 
Cornwall, near the place of Arthur’s 
birth.” These specific details leave no 
doubt as to the place meant. But Stow 
did not believe the last battle occurred 
in the winter season. He declares that 
Arthur survived his wounds “a few 
days,” and died on May 25th, in the 
year 542, at Glastonbury, to which shrine 
the pilgrims should last repair. From 
Camelford in Cornwall, therefore, we pass 
to the most mysterious place of all, the 
legendary and haunted Vale of Avalon. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Northumbrian moor. The hard, 
frozen road is here and there 
covered with the snow that has been 
falling thick and fast for the past hour. 
But in other places it is kept clear by the 
wind, which sweeps over it in swirling 
gusts, rushing on across the moor as 
though in frantic haste to reach the 
mountains that lie beyond. There, upon 
the steep hillsides, and in the rocky 
ravines, are woods in which—as it seems 
to know—it can have fine sport: howling 
and whistling between the trunks, tossing 
and beating the leafless branches to and 
fro, and hurling against the defenceless 
trees the accumulated snow that it is 
driving before it across the fells. 

At one place the roadway widens out 
as it passes a little hamlet, where, 
amongst a few small cottages, stands a 
roadside inn. From its windows and 
doorway a cheerful radiance falls upon 
the road, lighting it up on one side, and 
meeting near the centre a ruddy glow 
that proceeds from a blacksmith’s forge 
upon the other. This glow and the 
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regular rhythm of beating hammers tell 
that the busy smith has not yet finished 
the labours of the day; but no children 
are to be seen to-night around his door, 
nor is there sign of customer or wayfarer. 
The road on either side of the lighted 
space fades away into shadow so suddenly 
that even the patches of white snow that 
lie but a few yards away can scarcely be 
discerned in the darkness. 

As to the inn, it is called the “ Half- 
way Tavern”; but where it is half-way 
to or from no one knows. This is, 
indeed, one of the standing jests of the 
countryside, and forms a_ perennial 
source of harmless amusement to the 
travellers who make it their house of 
call. It certainly is not half-way between 


‘the nearest town—Milton-on-the-Moor— 


and the railway station ; for the latter is 
but a quarter of a mile distant, while the 
former lies nearly five miles away. Nor 
are there any other places between which 
it could be supposed to stand half-way— 
at least, within a reasonable distance— 
though some imaginative persons have 
been known who calculated that in the 
old posting days it was just half-way from 
London to some town or other in Scot- 
land. But this is only one amongst dozens 
of more or less far-fetched explanations 
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that are constantly being hazarded by 
the clever thinkers of the district; and 
for the sake of these good folks it 
may be charitably hoped that the 
mystery, such as it is, will never be 
cleared up, for they would then lose their 
never-failing and very innocent incentive 
to mild jokes whenever they visited the 
hostelry. Indeed, such a thing would 
probably have disastrous effects upon the 
fortunes of the establishment—and these 
are none too flourishing as it is—since 
many might then pass it by who are now 
tempted to enter it on their way to and 
from the station, on purpose to fire off 
the very latest observation upon the 
subject that has occurred to them. 

At the railway station—where a board, 
with the legend “ Milton-on-the-Moor,” 
deludes many a stranger who alights 
there into the mistaken idea that the 
town is not far away—there is only the 
station-master’s cottage and a few coal 
and goods sheds. The station-master’s 
assistant—the one who acts as porter 
when he is not following his trade of 
boot and shoe mender, or working in his 
garden—lives at one of the cottages near 
the inn. A few other cottages and a 
farm-house make up, with the smithy, the 
whole of the hamlet, and no other 
dwellings, save the station-master’s 
habitation, are to be met with for miles 
in any direction. 

Such is the scene—or, to turn from the 
present tense to the past—such was the 
scene on the night on which this story 
begins: a bitter night in December, when 
there had suddenly come on what was 
the first really severe snowstorm of the 
season. It was but seven o’clock, and 
the smith, as has been stated, was still at 
the forge, though probably he had little 
expectation of seeing any fresh customers 
that evening. 

Yet, just as the sound of the hammers 
and of the blowing and roaring of the 
fire had ceased, and he and his apprentice 
were preparing to close the place for the 
night, there came along the road the 
sound of a fast-trotting horse. It was 
only audible at intervals; being muffled 
here and there where the snow lay ; but 
still, every now and again—and each 
time more distinctly—the hoof-beats rang 


out, and plainly there could be heard 
amongst them the “click-clack” of a 
loose shoe. 

Timms, the smith, pricked up his ears. 

“Something yet for us to do to-night, 
I think, lad,” he said to his apprentice. 
“Better blow up t’fire.” And as the 
other obeyed, Timms looked out in the 
direction from which the sound had 
come; and now he could see two lamps 
on a dog-cart throwing out beams of 
light on all sides, and growing every 
moment brighter as the vehicle rapidly 
approached. 

“Why,” said Timms, “it be Dr. Venner! 
I wish it wer’ a’most any other body, for 
that mare of his is a ticklish beast at the 
forge—'specially when she’s in a tearin’ 
hurry t’get whoam; an’ she’s sure t’be 
that to-night.” 

The dog-cart drew up at the black- 
smith’s door, and the groom, clad in a 
great-coat which was white with snow, 
got down and went to hold the mare’s 
head. 

The one who had been driving, and 
whose waterproof cape was also thickly 
covered with white flakes, called out in a 
cheery tone— 

“Timms, can you fasten a shoe for 
me?” 

“ Ay, ay, doctor. I'll see to it.” 

“ Good,” said the other, getting down. 
“T’ll go into the house while you do it.” 

In the passage leading from the door 
of the inn to the bar, the doctor met the 
landlady, who had heard the dog-cart 
drive up, and was coming out to see who 
the travellers were. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Brown—if one 
may use that expression on a night like 
this.” 

“Why, it be Dr. Venner! Good 
evening, sir. Well, this be queer, for we 
was only jes’ now a-talkin’ about you!” 

“Indeed! How was that?” 

“Why, sir, a strange gentleman has 
bin ’ere a-askin’ for you—ot half-an- 
hour agone. But come in, sir, come in. 
There be a good fire inside. Stephen, 
here be Dr. Venner. Move out o’ that 
chair.” 

““No, no,” said the new-comer, as he 
entered the bar-parlour, where a great 
fire was blazing; “keep your seat, 
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Mr. Brown. Ishallsitoverhere. Ishan’t 
come near the fire. 

Stephen Brown, the individual sitting 
in an arm-chair before the fire, with a 
long clay pipe in his hand, rose up and 
offered his seat to the visitor; but finding 
he would not take it,sat down again. 
He was a thin, elderly man, with grizzled 
hair and whiskers, sallow complexion, 
and a stolid, taciturn manner. His wife, 
on the other hand, was usually spoken of 
as “ buxom”—whatever that may actually 
mean. She was a plump, rosy-faced, 
bustling little woman, who always had 
plenty to say. 

“T’ll have some of your mulled elder- 
berry wine, Mrs. Brown; and put half a 
teaspoonful of powdered ginger into it. 
Don’t spare the ginger. That’s the thing 
to warm you on a night like this.” 

The landlady went out of the bar, and 
the doctor, throwing open his Inverness 
cape, seated himself at the table on the 
opposite side fromm the fireplace. He 
pulled out a cigar-case, and, in leisurely 
fashion, proceeded to light a cigar. 

Dr. Venner was a man of not more 
than thirty-two or thirty-three. His hair 
and eyes were dark, his face clean-shaven, 
with a mouth that denoted firmness, and 
a forehead indicative of a high intellect. 
The features were clear-cut and hand- 
some, and his expression prepossessing. 
But the pale complexion and grave, 
contemplative eyes, gave the impression 
that he was of a quict, studious turn of 
mind—the characteristics one usually 
looks for in the laboratory student, rather 
than in the conventional country doctor. 
And such was indeed the fact. He had 
enough to live on, and was able, there- 
fore, to pursue his favourite ideas and 
theories in the way of chemical research 
without troubling himself to work up a 
practice. 

“Well,” he presently said, addressing 
the landlord, who had resumed his occu- 
pation of smoking and staring into the 
fire, “and how are things going with 
you? Has the place got any nearer 
being ‘half-way’ to anywhere in 
particular yet?” 

Everybody who visited the inn made 
some remark of this kind. No one was 
ever known to omit it. It seemed to be 


regarded as a point of honour, so even 
Dr. Venner fell in with the general 
custom. 

Stephen Brown gave a grunt. 

“Aye,” he said, “it be gettin’ half-way 
to bankruptcy—that’s where it be gettin’ 
to, I’m afeard.” 

“Well, well; so long as it doesn’t go 
further—stops half-way, you know—that 
won’t be so bad. But I’m thinking we 
shall all feel as if we’d been through the 
Bankruptcy Court to-morrow.” 

“* How be that, doctor?” 

“Why, I think, when we get up in the 
morning, we shall find the whole country 
round has started with a clean sheet.” 

Old Brown chuckled at the pleasantry 
—he always chuckled at his customers’ 
jokes, as in duty bound, however mild or 
weak they might be. Perhaps he under- 
stood the mild ones better, and therefore 
appreciated them more. 

Mrs. Brown came in, busying herself 
amongst the bottles in the bar. 

“TI didn’t know you was out this way 
to-day, sir. Been over to Felton Towers 
to see Sir Martin Brenwell, I suppose, 
sir?” she said. 

“Yes, Mrs. Brown ; you've guessed it. 
Been to see my patient there—my one 
only patient, | may almost say.” 

“And how be he goin’ on, sir?” 

“Oh, very well; so well that I shall 
not need to go again unless he sends for 
me. And so there is an end, for the 
present, of ‘ my only patient,’” the doctor 
replied, laughingly. 

“ Ah, well, doctor, you know that be 
your own fault. You could have plenty 
of patients if you liked. But you prefers 
to shut yourself up in that place of yourn, 
and work at scientific things like.” 

“It is a fine thing to be a larned 
scientific man,” put in old Brown, with 
conviction. “Better’n bein’ a poor 
country doctor, after all.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, “ if you don’t 
go and blow yourself up over it, as your 
grandfather did, sir.” 

“Well, he wasn’t much hurt, Mrs. 
Brown. And, after all, a little blowing 
up isn’t such a great matter. You can 
get used to it. I know some men who 
are ‘blown up’ at least two or three 
times a week—eh, Mr. Brown?” 
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Old Brown turned his glance towards 
the doctor and gave a sly wink. 

Mrs. Brown saw it, as well as the 
twinkle in the doctor’s eyes, and bridled 
up at once. She knew the remark wasa 
reference to the “curtain lectures” to 
which, now and again, she was known to 
treat her husband. 

“Well,” she answered, with asperity, “ if 
people gets scolded a bit at times there’s 
some as deserves it. Wait till you're 
married yourself, sir, which won't be long 
first, from all I hear.” 

It was a matter of common knowledge 
in the district that Dr. Venner was sup- 
posed to be engaged to be married to the 
beautiful Lilian Darefield, the heiress of 
Ferndale Hall; and the doctor knew at 
once, therefore, what she alluded to. 
But his reply was of the non-committal 
order. 

“T hope to be very good, and not 
deserve it, Mrs. Brown,” he said meekly. 

‘We shall see,” returned Mrs. Brown 
darkly. “But, anyway, my man there, 
he do deserve it. The way he F 

The doctor saw a scene impending, so, 
to draw the talk off from domestic rocks 
and shoals into a quieter channel, he inter- 
rupted the hostess— 

“‘ By the way, what about this stranger ? 
You have not told me who he was.” 

Mrs. Brown went off at once to this 
fresh topic. 

“Yes, beggin’ your pardon, sir, of course. 
I forgot. Well, he wasa very old gentle- 
man, sir.” 

“Very old?” said the doctor. 

“Oh, yes. As old—as—as——” Mrs. 
Brown hesitated for a simile. 

“As the Wandering Jew,” put in the 
host. 

“ Ah, yes, sir! It’s true what Stephen 
said. The old gentleman looked just like 
pictures of him | used to see in an old book 
at home. And they do say, sir, as a visit 
from that party brings terrible bad luck 
wi it.” 

“This is very interesting,” returned 
Venner with asmile. “And what did he 
say, this wonderful stranger ?” 

“He asked about your grandfather, Dr. 
Malcolm Venner; then, when we said he 
was dead, he inquired about your father; 
and at last, when he found he was dead, 





too, he said he must see you. But he 
didn’t seem to know you—had never so 
much as heard your name, sir.” 

“Has he gone into Milton?” 

“Yes, he be goneon foot. Our fly was 
wanted by the station-master for some- 
body what telegraphed to him for it. So 
this strange gentleman, he wouldn’t wait 
till it come back, but said he must go on, 
as he wanted to see you at once. It was 
very pressin’, he said. But, indeed, he 
looked scarce able to do the walk. He 
seemed uncommon weak and feeble-like. 
He nearly fainted when he come in, and 
we had to give him some brandy.” 

“He seemed to have plenty of money, 
though,” Brown remarked, “and he’s left 
some behind him.” 

“Yes, sir; he took out a purse, and 
there was a lot of gold pieces in it,an’ one 
big one fell out, and it rolled down into 
yon crack in the boards. He said it was 
a furrin coin, an’ was worth three or four 
pounds in English money. My man was 
goin’ to get the board up for to find it, 
but he said he wouldn’t wait, but he’d 
call fur it when he come back this way. 
So my man’s goin’ to get the board up in 
t’'morning to look for it.” 

“H’m! He would have done better to 
have stayed here, as it happened, wouldn't 
he?” the doctor observed. 

“Yes, sir; but then we didn’t knowas 
you was over this way, you see.” 

“No; and Ishould not have been here 
now but for a loose shoe; else I should 
have returned by the other road. 1 went 
that way this morning. My man has been 
on the drink again, and neglected to take 
the mare to have the shoe fastened, 
though he acknowledges now that he 
knew it was getting a bit loose. Iam 
going to discharge him ; I really mean it 
this time. This is the fourth time he has 
broken out in the last month. I forgave 
him before, but I can’t put up with it any 
longer. He doesn’t look after the mare 
properly when he gets like that,and he’ll 
ruin her if I don’t start him. She might 
have been lamed to-night if there had 
been no blacksmith on the road.” 

“Ah! And she be a . beauty, too! 
Everybody says that.” 

Just then Timms came in to say the 
mare was ready to start. 
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The mare suddenly shied and swerved. 
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“T had to put a new shoe on, doctor,” 
he said. “T’old one wur broke. She'd 
a-bin lamed if ye’d taken her much 
furder.”’ 

Dr. Venner uttered an exclamation of 
anger. 

“That's just what I was saying, 
Timms,” he answered. “I'll give him the 
sack over this!” 

He paid the smith, adding a shilling 
besides to drink his health with, settled 
with the landlady, and went out with a 
cheery “ good-night.” 

Timms followed him to the door, and 
went to hold the mare’s head, while the 
doctor and his man seated themselves 
and arranged the rugs. He had much to 
do to hold on to her, for she was fretting 
at the delay. When the doctor called 
out, “ All right,” and he let her go, the 
animal seemed to gather herself up for a 
leap, as might a hare; then she shot 
away through the falling snow with a 
spring that jerked the riders in the dog- 
cart back in their seats and that put a 
heavy strain upon every strap and buckle 
of the harness. 

“Humph!” Timms muttered, as he 
stood gazing after the retreating vehicle ; 
“Lucky t’doctor’s got good harness. I'd 
rayther ’im have to drive that beast t’night 
than me.” And he went into the tavern 
to have a glass of “somethin’ ot.” 

Meanwhile the mare tore along the 
road like a locomotive. After a few 
jerks and jumps she settled down to a 
long trot, her head in the air, and her 
ears pricked well forward. But though, 
with her long stride, she got over the 
ground at the rate of some fifteen miles 
an hour, yet every now and then it 
seemed as though a thought crossed her 
mind that urged her to try to go one 
better, whereupon she would put on a 
spurt with a jerk that jolted the two 
behind her and caused their heads to nod 
involuntarily. 

James Barnes, the doctor’s man, was in 
a sleepy condition, and these occasional 
jerks just sufficed to keep him from going 
off altogether into the land of dreams. 
He had been talking matters horsey with 
the smith, who was accustomed to get 
racing tips from one of the guards of the 
trains that stopped at the station. 
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Timms had told him the names of two 
likely winners in arace that was coming 
off the following week. 

Of these horses, one was at 16 to1 and 
the other at 20 to 1; and Jim was 
repeating these numbers to himself in a 
sleepy way, trying to decide which he 
would back, or whether he would back 
the two. 

Dr. Venner, sitting firm, with a rein in 
each hand, found it about as much as he 
could do to hold the pulling mare, and 
prevent her from bolting. His arms 
ached, and his hands were stiff with the 
cold and the strain upon them. All the 
while he kept a sharp look-out on the 
road ahead, and, as the snow was coming 
down less thickly, he was now able to 
get a somewhat better view of the track 
in front of them than before the visit to 
the smithy. 

“Tell you what it is, Barnes,” the 
doctor presently said, “you've been 
giving the mare too much corn. You 
know she’s had little work lately; yet I 
expect you've fed her just the same as if 
she went over to Felton Towers and 
back every day. Now, how many feeds 
a day have you been giving her?” 

Jim, whose drowsy thoughts were 
running on the odds he could get, on hear- 
ing the words, “ how many,” answered— 

“ Sixteen.” 

“Sixteen! Barnes, you rascal, wake 
up. I asked you how many——” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the man, rous- 
ing himself with a sudden movement. “I 
should have said twenty——”’ 

“You're drunk now!” Dr. Venner 
exclaimed in disgust. “I'll discharge 
you for this! I'll have no more— 
Halloo! What’s that?” 

The mare had suddenly shied and 
swerved ; then she stood still, and next 
began to back. In the road a dark mass 
that looked like a bundle was visible in 
the light of one of the lamps. But for 
the animal's quick sight they would have 
driven over it—probably have been 
upset. 

“Get down and hold her head,” said 
the doctor, and the man bundled out, his 
master following and going to the object 
lying in the road. 

He soon discovered that the bundle 











was an old man who had fallen down 
exhausted; and the snow had already 
begun to whiten his dark clothes. 

Dr. Venner drew from his pocket a 
flask and held it to the stranger’s lips. It 
had a good effect, for the man sat up 
and looked vacantly about him. Pre- 
sently he moaned feebly— 

“Dr. Venner, Dr. Venner! I want Dr. 
Venner!” 

“[ am Dr. Venner,” was the reply. 
“What do you want with me?” 

The stranger stared, then struggled to 
his feet. 

“Are you the boy, then—the son— 
grandson, I mean, of my old friend!” 

“Yes, yes. What do you want with 
me?” 

The light feom one of the lamps 
fell upon the two as they stood thus in 
the road; the impatient mare fretting 
and pawing the ground, while the man 
held her head. Dr. Venner thought, as 
his keen glance fell upon the stranger’s 
face and figure, that old Brown's idea of 
him as “like the Wandering Jew” was 
no inapt description. 

The old man gripped the doctor’s arm 
and gazed eagerly into his face, scanning 
his features with a fixed and searching 
look. 

“Boy!” he said, with trembling eager- 
ness, “ have you the old cabinet filled 
with strange chemicals and compounds 
that your grandfather used to have?” 

“ Yes—it is in my laboratory.” 

“Ah! And you have still a sealed 
jar marked, ‘ AMpuit Saturn’ ?” 

The strained anxiety of the speaker, 
as he asked this question, was almost 
painful. 

“Yes. It is still there; but I know 
nothing about the use or value of the 
contents.” 

The old man’s grasp relaxed, and his 
face expressed unspeakable relief as he 
exclaimed— 

“Heaven te thanked! Now I am 
saved!” Then he turned, and again 
seized Venner’s arm ina vice-like grip. 

“Listen, boy! I willshow you how to 
make use of that drug! I have that 
which will make it, when compounded, 
worth more than diamonds! Do you 
Seek riches? I can make you rich! 
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He paused and gazed at the dcctor in 
anxious inquiry, but the latter shook his 
head. 

“Ah, ha! Then you have ambition ? 
I can make you famous!” 

Venner locked for a moment into the 
old man’s face; then said, with a shrug 
of impatience— 

“It is cold standing here. Let me 
me help you into my trap. Come to my 
house, and we can talk this matter 
over.” 

He went to the dog-cart and made the 
necessary alterations in the seat, then 
helped the stranger up and took his own 
place. The groom let go of the mare’s 
head and climbed hastily into the seat 
behind. Just as he mounted, the animal 
made one of her plunges and then started 
off for home through the whirling snow, 
her hoof-beats ringing out on the hard, 
wind-swept portions of the road as 
though she had been made of iron and 
steel instead of ordinary flesh and blood. 


IL. 
HOW DR. VENNER FOUND HIS ELIXIR. 


és HAT is the matter this morning, 
mamma, dear?” asked pretty 
Lilian Darefield of her mother. 

“ You seem strangely out of sorts.” 

“*Strangely’ is exactly the word, my 
dear,” Mrs. Darefield answered, with a 
sigh. “I do not feel in any way unwell, 
only in low spirits. I feel as though 
some great trouble were impending. 
Heaven grant it may be a mistaken 
feeling this time.” 

Lilian looked up quickly at her mother 
from the leiter she was reading, and her 
glance denoted both surprise and some 
little alarm. She was silent for a while, 
during which she returned to her letter ; 
then she said, with a rosy flush— 

“As long as you are quite sure you are 
not unwell, mamma, dear, I don’t so much 
mind. I know it is true that your ‘ pre- 
sentiments’ have, more than once, proved 
only too truly prophetic; but, somehow, 
I think you must surely be wrong this 
time, for I have good news here!” 

Very charming she looked as she said 
this, the rosy colour coming and going 
on her face, even as an arch little smile 
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played about her mouth,’ dimpling the 
cheeks and puckering the dainty little 
lips in a manner that was altogether 
captivating. The mother’s glance noted 
all this, and dwelt lovingly on her 
daughter while listening to her light 
talk; but she made no reply, only allowed 
a half sigh, that would not be repressed, 
to escape her. 

“This note is from Arthur,” Lilian 
went on, “and he says he has some very 
wonderful news to tell me. He does not 
tell me what it is, but I am sure, from the 
way he writes, that it is something good. 
And, anyway, he is coming over presently, 
so we shan’t have long to wait to know all 
about it.” 

And then the flush upon her cheek 
grew deeper still, and, to hide it, she rose 
and went over to the fireplace, where a 
large cheerful fire was blazing merrily 
away, two or three hissing logs adding 
their bright gleams to the little tongues of 
flame that played in and out among the 
coals. 

The scene was the morning-room at 
Ferndale Hall; the date the second morn- 
ing after the opening of this story; and 
the “Arthur” referred to by Lilian Dare- 
field was Dr. Venner himself. The snow 
lay thick upon the ground, and Ferndale 
Park and the surrounding fields and open 
country, stretching for many miles on 
every side, were enveloped in a white 
covering. There was a hard frost, but 
the sun shone brightly, and, in places, a 
few people—mostly boys—were out slid- 
ing or skating on ponds, or on the 
shallow ice that had formed in some 
low-lying, inundated meadows. Much of 
all this could be seen from the windows 
of the room in which Lilian and her 
mother were sitting, and the former 
turned from the fire to look out. 

“It looks so bright and nice outside,” 
she presently observed, “that I think I 
will go for a walk into the town. 
Perhaps’ — here there came another 
blush—*I may meet Arthur. But more 
likely I shall be back before he comes. 
In any case, shall not be long away.” 
She gave her mother a kiss, and ran off 
to put on her walking-dress and hat. 
Lilian Darefield was about twenty- 
two; she was an heiress in her own 
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right, and was somewhat peculiarly 
situated. Her father was dead, and her 
only living relatives were her mother and 
her elder brother, Mr. John Esmond 
Darefield, commonly called the “ Squire” 
amongst the country people, but by those 
familiar with him, Jack Darefield. Be- 
tween this brother and herself there was 
a large gap as regards age, for he was 
over forty. There had been other 
children, but they had all died. And now 
Mr. Jack showed no signs of ever taking 
unto himself a wife, and if he did not, 
and should die first, then Lilian would 
become the mistress of Ferndale Hall 
and of all the estates and property 
appertaining thereto—for they were not 
entailed—in addition to her own separate 
fortune. But thoughts of all this did not 
trouble the little family of three who 
lived at the stately old Hall. They were 
all fond of one another—the brother, the 
sister, and their mother, the widowed 
Mrs. Darefield—and they were liked and 
respected all round the country, not only 
by their neighbours, but by their servants 
and dependants. 

As regards the neighbours, however, 
there was one notable and unfortunate 
exception. The adjoining property on 
one side, called Milton Park, belonged to 
a Mr. Josiah Kershaw, who, for some 
reason or other, seemed to have conceived 
a deep dislike to everyone at Ferndale 
Hall. It had been hinted among the 
village gossips that Mr. Kershaw had 
proposed to Miss Darefield, and had been 
scornfully refused ; hence the ill-feeling 
he bore them. But, be this as it may, it 
is certain that between him and Mr. Jack 
Darefield there were constant disputes 
and bickerings, which, at the present 
time, had settled down chiefly into a 
dispute about a belt or zone of ground 
and a small covert that lay on the 
borders of the two estates, and as to the 
proprietorship of which each asserted 
exclusive rights. This cause of quarrel 
naturally became most acute during the 
shooting season, when one or the other 


followed game on to the disputed 
territory. 
Presently Lilian appeared, neatly 


dressed in a small hat and long sealskin 
jacket, and started off across the park 
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On the way she met her brother Jack. 


towards the little town or village of 
Milton-on-the-Moor. The chill wind 
brought the rich, glowing colour into her 
cheeks, and blew stray wisps of her fair 
hair about as she walked ; and, with her 
sparkling, clear grey eyes, and her pretty 


face, she made a fascinating figure as she 
stepped lightly along the path that had 
already been trodden down by other 
pedestrians. On her way she met her 
brother Jack, who laughingly demanded 
if she were going off to meet Dr. Venner. 
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Mr. Jack, who had his gun and a couple 
of dogs with him, had already been out 
for an hour or two, and was now return- 
ing laden with a brace of birds. He was 
a tall, good-looking, and good-humoured 
fellow, rather inclined to stoutness, and 
with hair turning grey. Otherwise he 
was dark—a strong contrast to his fair 
young sister. 

“I see you’ve got something this morn- 
ing,” Lilian observed, by way of turning 
the conversation and escaping her 
brother’s banter. 

Mr. Jack’s face clouded. “I should 
have got more,” he grumbled, “if that 
beggar Kershaw hadn’t been there yester- 
day, and driven nearly everything out of 
the copse on his own side and mine, too. 
It’s like his cheek, you know; really, I 
shall have to take some serious steps. I 
can’t put up with his impudent trespassing 
much longer. That ground is ours, and 
he knows it well; and I mean to puta 
stop to it.” 

Lilian sighed; the bright 
vanished, and she looked grave. 

“IT do so wish you could get that 
matter settled,” she said. “Can’t you 
offer to divide, or something? I sadly 
fear, somehow, that trouble will come 
out of it one day.” 

“JT have offered to divide,” Jack 
answered testily, “and the cad won’t 
agree. What morecanI do? I’ve even 
put landmarks here and there right 
across, and promised I won’t go on his 
side of them if he won’t come on mine. 
But he won’t make any promise—he’ll 
agree to nothing that’s reasonable. So 
what amI todo? The ‘give-and-take’ 
business is all very well, but it-shouldn’t 
be all ‘give’ on my side and all ‘ take’ 
on his, you know. But there, don’t let 
us bother about it just now. If you see 
Venner, tell him I shall expect him over 
to lunch.” 

And with that he called to his dogs 
and went on, and Lilian continued her 
way across the park. 

Now, when she reached the gates and 
turned into the road, whom should she see 
coming towards her but Dr. Venner! It 
was very surprising, of course; at least, 
she so declared it to be; but her air 
of astonishment did not prevent her 


smile 
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from extending a very warm greeting to 
him. 

“This is very unexpected,” she said, 
demurely ; “I was going to make a call in 
the town, and thought I should be back 
by the time you arrived. We did not 
expect you before lunch.” 

“ Well,” Venner returned, “the fact is 
I am like the Irishman in the story who 
‘had just stepped over to say he couldn't 
come.’ I have some business in hand 
which I cannot well put off; so will you 
make my excuses to your mother and 
brother, and explain?” 

Miss Lilian looked anything but 
pleased at this information. She tossed 
her head and wanted to know what the 
urgent business couid be. But he evaded 
the question, and laughed it off. Then 
she asked him what the good news was 
that he had promised to tell her. At this 
he suddenly became grave. 

“Ah! Well,as to that, I scarcely know 
how to tell you, just now,” he declared. 
“It would take rather long. Shall I 
leave it till to-morrow? I will, if you 


like, come over to-morrow instead? 
Won't that do?” 
No; that wouldn’t do at all. She and 


her mother were going away on a short 
visit to-morrow, and might be away as 
long as the following day or two as well. 
And he had promised to tell her; he had 
roused her curiosity, and she was not 
going to have it all put off. He could 
tell her as they strolled together towards 
the town. 

“‘ Very well, then,” he began, in a tone 
of resignation. “You know, of course, 
what I am always working at in my 
laboratory ; always experimenting about, 
thinking of, trying for, scheming, calcula- 
ting, studying, working, slaving for?” 

A shade passed over his listener’s fair 
face as he asked this question. She 
nodded, and said, gravely— 

“Yes, I know; and you know, too, 
that I do not agree with you. I wish 
you would give it up. It is but the 
wildest dream I feel, somehow, assured. 
Give it up, Arthur, and devote the talent 
God has given you to some line of 
legitimate scientific research. I am sure 
you will then have your reward and 
make a name. Whereas, this chimera 








that you are pursuing—that your father 
and grandfather pursued before you— 
will lead to no result, in your case, any 
more than it did in theirs.” 

She spoke earnestly, and with great 
feeling ; and it was evident that she had 
thought much upon the subject, and had 
made up her mind to use all her influence 
to gain him over to her own views. 
And he gave her a tender glance of 
admiration and of appreciation of the 
loving interest that her words and manner 
expressed. But then he smiled—a curious 
smile. 

“But what will you say, then,” he went 
on slowly, and with emphasis, “ if I tell 
you that I believe the end is gained? 
That it is found?” 

“What!” she exclaimed, “the Elixir?” 

“Hush!” he returned, looking round. 
“] don’t want it talked about. I do not 
wish anyone to know until I am more 
certain about it. Amyone; do you under- 
stand? Can trust to you not to tell even 
your brother, until I give you leave?” 

“Certainly, Arthur. I will not speak 
a word of it to anyone till you say! may. 
But—oh, no! It can’t be; the thing is 
absurd !” 

“ Strange—extraordinary—almost in- 
credible, I know it is—or seems,” he told 
her, quietly, “but absurd—no! for I have 
seen it proved under my own eyes, in my 
own laboratory, within the past forty- 
eight hours. At least,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “partially proved—proved 
so far that I do not see how there can be 
much doubt about it.” 

“What have you discovered, then?” 
Lilian asked, almost with a gasp. “You 
take my breath away, Arthur. You 
almost make me fear . 

“That lama little bit crazy, I suppose, 
Lilian,” he responded, laughingly; and 
his open laugh and clear. keen look were 
reassuring. ‘‘ You think my researches 
have turned my head? No, it is not so, 
Lilian. You may rest quite free from 
any anxiety, upon that score. Indeed, 
this is no discovery of mine at all; it has 
come about accidentally, as far as I am 
concerned. It is, in fact, another man’s, 
not mine. But he has given the secret 
into my hands, in return for something 
he wanted that I happened to have——” 
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“Money ?” asked Lilian. 

“No; not money—something else, left 
me by my grandfather. In return for this 
he has given me the secret to make use 
of at my discretion. He has no wish for 
fame, he says; but it is a thing that will 
make famous the man who demonstrates 
it to the world, and that man will now 
be myself, Lilian.” 

But instead of showing any pleasure 
at this, his hearer shivered, and looked 
troubled. 

“TI don’t like these bargains,” she de- 
clared. “We have heard of such things 
before. It sounds like those compacts 
with the Evil One told of in the old- 
time legends.” 

At this Dr. Venner could not help 
another hearty laugh. 

“No; this is only a little friendly 
arrangement with one who was a friend 
of my grandfather,” hesaid. “ However, 
I see I must tell you all about it, then I 
think you will have a better opinion of 
the matter. I admit the thing sounds 
strange, as I have put it, thus crudely, 
to you. But the explanation, though 
curious, is so simple and straighforward 
—as it seems to me—that I do not think 
you will feel any more uneasine-s when 
you have heard all there is to tell.” 

And with that he launched out into an 
account of his visit to the “ Halfway ” 
Inn, of what they told him then of a very 
feeble, very old man, who had been in- 
quiring for him; of his subsequently 
coming across the old man himself, lying 
in the roadway in the snow, and of what 
the old man had said. 

“When I got him indoors—in the 
laboratory,’ Dr. Venner went on, “he 
seemed to wake up considerably. His 
name, he told me, was Marenza; he said 
he had known my grandfather inti- 
mately in the East, where they had for 
many years been companions, fellow- 
workers, and fellow-travellers. ‘And 
your grandfather,) he said to me, 
‘brought back a certain drug of which 
we had great hopes at the time; but he 
never found out the secret of how to 
employ it. I, however, did, after he left 
me; and I have proved, many times 
since, its wonderful virtues when com- 
pounded in proper proportions with 
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certain other substances. These latter I 
have with me here, but the other I have 
not. I lost all my store ina fire some 
years ago. Since then I have tried in 
vain to obtain some more; I have 
travelled far in search of it, but vainly. 
I do not say more cannot be had—but 
not at present—it takes years to prepare 
and mature. Then a sudden idea came 
to me; your grandfather might have 
preserved the portion I knew he had— 
have done nothing with it. So it has 
come about, boy, that I have dragged 
myself here, after many, many years of 
vain walking and seeking; and—if you 
have the drug, I am saved—and then, if 
you will give me half, I will divide with 
you the half of all I have of what you 
need to compound with it, and I will 
teach you the secret of preparing the 
wonderful Elixir—the Elixir that can 
make the old young, and take ten, 
twenty years off an old man’s life at 
every dose!’” 

Venner paused musingly. 
looked grave, but interested. 

“Well?” she presently said, “ what 
more is there?” 

“It is all so curious—so incredible,” 
Venner replied. “I really ask myself, 
even now,'did I dream it all? However, 
to go on— 

“T showed this man, Marenza, as he 
called himself, the old-fashioned cabinet 
in which my grandfather had kept locked 
away a few of what he had deemed his 
most precious drugs and chemicals. The 
old man found and picked out what he 
wanted without any difficulty, and at 
once set to work to compound his 
‘Elixir. And a very extraordinary 
liquid it was when made, I assure you. 
It foamed, and sparkled, and displayed 
all sorts of opalescent gleams and pris- 
matic hues, in a manner so surprising 
that I was lost in wonder and admiration. 
He made enough to fill two bottles of 
equal size, one for himself, and one for 
me to retain. 

‘“* This will last me for many years to 
come, boy,’ he said. ‘And the other 
bottle will last you still longer, for you 
will not need to take any yourself for 
many years vet; and as to selling or 
giving any away, why, no one but a 


Lilian 
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madman would dream of doing anything 
so absurd with a thing so precious.’ 
He told me that he wished to rest all 
night and all next day. I said he was 
welcome to do so; and he could have 
my little camp-bedstead in the ante- 
room to the laboratory, and I would rest 
on the couch in the room below. He 
particularly wished to avoid going to an 
inn, or being seen by strangers,” he said. 

“Then he divided the strange drugs 
which he had with him, and which he 
had used in the preparation of his 
‘Elixir,’ and I gave him half of what 
was left of the other, as we had agreed. 
Finally, he went to lie down, and fell 
into a deep sleep, from which he only 
woke up this morning.” 

Dr. Venner again paused, looked at 
Lilian, and hesitated. 

“That was a long sleep,” she said. 

Venner drew a deep breath, and re- 
garded her with wide-open eyes. 

“Yes,” he assented—still with hesita- 
tion. “Butit isn’tthat. The surprising 
—the astonishing—the almost incredible 
thing is that——” 

“What?” she asked, eagerly now ; for 
his manner impressed her. 

“Tt is,” he went on, “ that—oh dear! 
you will never believe it—but, Lilian, | 
declare solemnly to you, he does not look 
like the same man! He is—ah! full 
twenty years younger to-day than he 
appeared when he lay down to sleep the 
night before last!” - 

“Arthur! You—surely you are dream- 
ing! You have been deceived! There 
is some trick!” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he declared. “No; there is no 
trick. But now I go back to him, to be 
exactly instructed in the compounding of 
the draught that has accomplished such 
a marvellous result, for he desires to 
leave me shortly, having, he says, urgent 
business elsewhere. Well, when you 
return fromy your short visit I shall know 
more about it, and shall be able to give 
you fuller details—be able to tell you, 
too, how I propose to utilise this great 
secret in the future.” 

“It sounds an extraordinary adven- 
ture, anyhow,” was Lilian’s final com- 
ment. 
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They were now drawing near the out- 
skirts of the town, and they therefore 
soon afterwards parted, Dr. Venner to go 
back to his mysterious visitor, and to 
what the latter had promised to teach 
him; Lilian to finish her errand in the 
town. Butshe left him with reluctance ; 
for though the story had interested, and 
even excited her, she somehow felt many 
misgivings about it. She did not ex- 
perience the satisfaction and pleasure 
which Dr. Venner had thought to con- 
vey; and thus they parted differently to 
what he had pictured to himself—he 
going away eager and with delighted 
anticipation, she filled with a sort of 
undefined dread and foreboding. 


IIL. 
THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. JACK 
DAREFIELD. 


N a room in his private cottage 
adjoining the police-station at 
Milton-on-the-Moor, Police-Inspector 

William Huntly sat in deep consultation 
with Mr. David Stone, the well-known 
London detective. Mr. Stone had been in 
the neighbourhood on other business when 
an urgent telegram from the inspector 
had reached him, begging him to hasten 
to Milton to assist him in the investiga- 
tion of a mysterious case of disappear- 
ance that had suddenly become the talk 
and wonder of the countryside. And 
now, therefore, they were putting their 
heads together in the hope that from 
their combined wisdom an elucidation of 
the mystery might, somehow, be evolved. 

The facts of the case, so far as they 
were known, were briefly these :— 

The ‘Squire’—in other words, Mr. 
Jack Darefield—had gone out late in the 
evening, after dinner, to call upon his 
neighbour, Mr. Josiah Kershaw, to remon- 
Strate with him about his trespassing 
upon the former’s ground. Earlier in the 
day the Squire had been shooting upon 
what he considered indubitably his own 
part of the area in dispute, and had been 
annoyed to find that Mr. Kershaw had 
again been before him that morning, 
shooting and driving all the game to- 
wards his (Kershaw’s) own estate. But 
though he was especially annoyed at the 
fact that this was the second or third time 


the same thing had lately occurred, he 
swallowed down his anger then, and 
determined to confine the expression of 
his opinion on the matter to a polite 
note, which he wrote and committed to 
the post-bag. But, while seated at 
dinner, his gamekeeper came to him 
with the information that Mr. Kershaw 
had not only been shooting and driving 
again that afternoon on the disputed 
territory, but had actually had the un- 
heard-of audacity to follow up wounded 
birds some distance on to Mr. Darefield’s 
estate—to a portion of it, that is, as to 
which there had never been any kind of 
question or doubt whatever. Then Mr. 
Jack Darefield, having finished his dinner, 
rose up, wrathful and indignant, and de- 
clared his intention of “ going to have it 
out” with Mr. Kershaw then and there, 
in a personal interview; and he accord- 
ingly started out, in spite of the advice 
offered by his keeper to leave it till the 
morning. 

So Mr. Jack Darefield strode off in high 
dudgeon, and it is certain that he called 
on and saw Mr. Kershaw, with whom he 
had a stormy interview in the latter’s 
study. What was there said or done, 
however, no one knew, the two being 
quite alone; but high words and much 
angry talking, or rather what was almost 
shouting, were heard—and that was all 
that was known. 

Mr. Jack Darefield had not been seen 
since. However he had left Mr. Kershaw’s 
residence, no one had seen him go, 
not even the servants. Mr. Kershaw’s 
account was that Mr. Darefield had 
gone out through the window, in a state 
of great anger, and full of threats of the 
action he intended to take; the window 
happening to be open because he (Mr. 
Kershaw) had turned out acouple of dogs 
he had had in the room in order to let 
them have a few minutes’ run. That, 
Mr. Kershaw declared, was all he could 
tell; and that was all that Inspector 
Huntly could tell Mr. David Stone. 
There was absolutely no clue whatever 
to go upon. 

“Mind you,” observed the inspector, 
“we can scarcely suppose that Mr. 
Kershaw killed Mr. Darefield and has 
hidden his body; no, no; we cannot 
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suppose that, of course. Yet, from the 
time he is shown by Mr. Kershaw’s 
servants into that gentleman’s study, he 
is mever seen again. And there was 
undoubtedly a quarrel—a bitter, stormy 
quarrel, between the two. Now what 
can you make of that, David Stone?” 

Mr. Stone didn’t know what to make 
of it, and said so, albeit he tried to look 
“ wondrous wise.” After a further short 
talk, he rose to go out for a stroll round 
the neighbourhood — which was well 
known to him—partly to make some 
“ investigations,” and partly in the hope 
that something might “ turn up.” 

Accident favoured him, for, late in the 
afternoon, he chanced to be passing a 
pond where some children were sliding, 
just as the ice gave way and some of 
them fell in. Most of them were in 
shallow water, and got out again easily 
enough with only wet feet; but one, a 
little girl, fell into, what was to her, deep 
water, and she would have fared badly 
if Mr. Stone had not been there to fish 
her out. As it was, she was nearly dead 
with cold and fright, and he carried her 
to her home, a labourer’s cottage, near 
at hand, where her mother took her and 
put her to bed; and the rescuer was 
gratefully thanked by both father and 
mother. The latter, whose name was 
Young, happened to be at home, he said, 
because he had been thrown out of work 
by the frost. 

Meanwhile, both Mrs. Darefield and 
her daughter were in entire ignorance of 
what everybody in the neighbourhood 
was talking about. It was not, indeed, 
until they returned home from their visit 
that they learned what had really 
happened. They had been away when 
Mr. Jack had received the news that had 
so angered him; and when, the next 
morning, it was found at the Hall that 
he had not been home all night, no par- 
ticular importance was attached to it. 
He now and again stayed at the “George” 
Hotel in Milton, if the fan-y took him ; 
more often, however, he had stayed so 
late at night watching Dr. Venner at his 
experiments that he had preferred to lie 
down on the doctor’s couch to troubling 
to go home. Thus, the butler, Mullins, 
had not at first troubled much about the 





matter. It was only when the day drew 
on, and no news coming of his missing 
master, and he had made inquiries in two 
or three directions, that he began to 
wonder, and then he grew alarmed. 
Even then, however, he only wrote a 
brief note to Mrs. Darefield, saying that 
Mr. Jack had not returned. Later on he 
called at the police station, when, after 
hearing what he had to say, the inspector 
took the matter up at once. 

Thus, as already stated, it came about 
that Mrs. and Miss Darefield returned 
home in entire ignorance of the commo- 
tion that had by that time arisen in 
connection with Mr. Jack Darefield’s 
strange disappearance and unaccountable 
continued absence ; and their consterna- 
tion and distress, when the true state of 
the case was suddenly made known to 
them, can well be imagined. 

“ And Dr. Venner—what does he think 
of it, Mullins?” Mrs Darefield anxiously 
asked of the butler. 

To their great surprise they then 
learned that the doctor had not been to 
the Hall. 

“T haven’t seen him; so I can’t tell 
what his opinion may be, ma’am,” 
Mullins declared. “I sent George, the 
groom, over to him, to ask if he had 
seen anything of Mr. Jack, but he said 
he hadn’t ; and that’s all. Maybe, ma’am, 
he is busying himself helpin’ the police 
to look for Mr. Jack.” 

“Yes, yes, it must be that, mamma,” 
Lilian exclaimed. ‘And of course he 
knew we were away.” 

All the same, it seemed strange he did 
not come up to the Hall now they were 
back ; and it seemed stranger still when 
the next day passed, and still he came 
not. Only a brief message arrived from 
him, expressing his regret at the “strange 
absence of her brother,” and a hope that 
he would soon return safe and sound. 
That was all ; and in her bewilderment at 
such unexpected treatment Lilian was 
filled at first with astonished indigna- 
tion, and then with a vague undefined 
fear. What could such unexpected 
behaviour on his part mean? Was he 
ill? Had something untoward happened 
in connection with that strange “un- 
canny” affair he had told her of—and 
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was he averse to coming to see them lest 
he should seem to be adding trouble of 
his own to theirs? 

All sorts of thoughts and ideas crossed 
her mind; some reasonable, some wild 
and almost impossible. Finally, she 
wrote him a note, telling him the wonder 
and distress his silence and his failure to 
come and see them in their trouble were 
causing her mother and herself, and 
begging him to tell her the cause. In 
reply, the messenger brought back only 
a verbal message to the effect that Dr. 
Venner was very unwell, and unable for 
the present to go out, but that he hoped 
to be able to come over in a day or two. 
And that wasall! Thus was now added 
to her former load of distress alarm and 
anxiety at the inexplicable behaviour of 
the one upon whom she had ever thought 
she could most confidently rely in a time 
of trouble, such as the present. 


IV. 
WHAT MR. DAVID STONE DISCOVERED. 


T is necessary here to describe Dr. 
Venner’s laboratory, and to explain 
how it came about that he had a 

bed there, in which he had allowed his 
mysterious visitor to sleep for two nights 
and a day without the knowledge even 
of his, the doctor’s, own servants. 

Dr. Venner’s residence was a large, 
rambling, old-fashioned place, known as 
“Moorfield House,” standing, as the 
house-agents say, “in its own grounds.” 
The front looked out on to a large, 
irregular expanse that might, perhaps, be 
described as the village green, only 
that the residents of Milton-on-the-Moor 
considered their assemblage of houses 
and cottages a “town,” and not a 
village. 

The laboratory was built away from 
the house and the stables at the furthest 
end of the back garden. Thus it stood 
quite alone, in a corner, abutting on a 
lane which ran along at the back of the 
adjacent gardens and orchards. There 
were no other buildings anywhere near 
it, or in sight of it; the house and 
stables and all the nearest dwellings or 
sheds being hidden by trees and thickets. 

The laboratory building consisted of 
four rooms, two on the ground floor, and 
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two above; but the two on each floor 
were unequally divided. Above were 
the laboratory proper—a large, long 
room—and a small anteroom fitted as a 
tiny bedroom, and containing a camp- 
bedstead ; while downstairs were a large 
sitting-room or “surgery ’’’ and a small 
dispensary, where was the usual stock of 
bottles, drugs, etc., of a country doctor. 
As, however, Dr. Venner had no patients 
in particular, and never sought any, the 
various compounds contained in his 
dispensary were very seldom called for. 
The chemicals and apparatus most in 
use were those upstairs in the laboratory ; 
and here Dr. Venner was accustomed to 
spend day after day, and very frequently 
night after night, absorbed in abstruse 
experiments, and “kicking up,” as Mr. 
Samuel Pateman, the draper, was wont 
to phrase it, “vile, foul smells.” How- 


ever, since the laboratory stood so far 
away from other buildings, these “ foul 
smells,” affected nobody but himself; and 
no one else, in fact, troubled themselves 
much about them. 

The larger downstairs room had two 
doors, one opening into the lane and 


the other into the garden, with the high 
garden wall between the two. The 
place had been originally built by Dr. 
Venner’s grandfather, who had “experi- 
mented” there year after year, nearly 
blowing himself up now and again; and 
much the same thing might be stated of 
his successor. The present Dr. Venner 
had modernised the place a great deal, 
and had made it a comfortable little 
dwelling to reside in when he chose. 
Often he would live there for days 
together, having his meals brought down 
to him, and always making his own bed. 
For he never allowed servants upstairs, 
lest they should, actuated by curiosity, 
go into the laboratory and interfere with 
his precious apparatus there. To render 
himself still more independent of his own 
servants, he had gas and water every- 
where laid on, and had gas fires below 
and a gas stove and furnaces above. 
Thus he never required coals, candles or 
lamp oil. What dusting and cleaning 
he deemed requisite upstairs he cheer- 
tuliy executed himself. Lastly, he had 
had a telephone connected with the 
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house, by which means he was informed 
when visitors called, and was able to 
intimate whether he would come up to 
see them, or wished them to come down 
the garden to his “ surgery,” or, finally, 
as often happened, desired the servant to 
say he was too busy to see anybody at 
all. 

During the days that followed Mr. 
Jack Darefield’s unaccountable disappear- 
ance, Dr. Venner remained constantly in 
this laboratory. He slept there, he stayed 
there nearly all day, and had his meals 
brought down to him—such as they were 
—for he complained of feeling very un- 
well, said he could not eat, and ordered 
only the simplest fare; and even of 
this he appeared to take next to nothing. 
He had kept his word to Barnes, his 
coachman, and had discharged him— 
much to that individual’s surprise and 
disgust—the day after the visit to the 
“Halfway” Inn. And, in order to save 
the trouble of getting another man in his 
place just then, had himself taken the 
mare over to the “ George ” Hotel stables, 
and had left her there, snugly ensconced 
in a loose box, at livery. It was Barnes 
who had chiefly been used to wait on the 
doctor at the laboratory, and to do 
such dusting and cleaning as might be 
required downstairs there ; and now that 
he had gone, it would appear that Dr. 
Venner must be doing this for himself. 
At any rate, he never troubled the maid- 
servant, who came with his meals, about 
it. Once or twice during the day he 
would lock the place up and go across to 
the police-station or elsewhere, make a 
few inquiries as to whether anything had 
been heard of Mr. Jack Darefield, and 
then return and shut himself up again. 
He never stayed out long, and never 
went as far as the Hall, and, naturally, 
conduct that was so strange under the 
circumstances soon began to excite 
comment. In particular, it speedily 
brought upon the doctor the special 
attentions of Mr. David Stone, who paid 
him two or three (evidently unwelcome) 
visits. 

Then Mr. Stone made his report to the 
inspector. And this is what he had to 
communicate :— 

“There is a man about here,” he began, 
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“whom you no doubt know to be an 
occasional poacher, one Bill Bradley, or 
Black Bill, as they call him.” 

The inspector nodded assent. “He 
has been convicted and imprisoned three 
or four times for poaching; twice on 
charges brought by Mr. Darefield,” he 
said. 

“Exactly; and therefore there has 
been no love lost between those two. 
Now, it seems that the man Young, 
whose little girl I picked up out of the 
pond the other day, is a sort of crony of 
Black Bill, and knows a good deal about 
his movements. Between ourselves, I 
suspect they do a little bit of poaching 
together on occasion, though Young did 
not say so; and I do not wish to do him 
any ill-turn by exciting your suspicions, 
for his information has been of the 
greatest use to me.” 

The inspector nodded again. “All 
right, drive ahead,” he put in. “I will 
remember it in his favour should occasion 
arise.” 

“Good. Well, then there is another 
man—a drunken fellow—named James 
Barnes, till lately a coachman to Dr. 
Venner, and discharged by him the other 
day.” 

“T know him. Go on.” 

“] have found out from this Barnes a 
very curious circumstance which appears 
to have escaped your notice. On the 
1ath inst—just ten days ago—an old 
man—a very old man—so old and 
strange-looking as to be certain to be 
remembered if once seen—called at the 
“Halfway” Inn, and inquired for Dr. 
Venner. It was the night of the first fall 
of snow, if you recollect. He had come 
by train, he said, specially to see Dr. 
Venner. He seemed to have money ; and 
it so happened that he dropped a curious 
old large gold coin, which he declared 
was—and which I believe to be, for I 
have seen it—very valuable. It rolled 
down into a crack between the boards, 
and could not be recovered without 
taking the board up. The old man 
would not wait for this to be done, but 
started off on foot through the snow, 
saying he would call in for the coin on 
his way back from Dr. Venner’s to the 
station next day orso. Shortly afterwards, 
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Dr. Venner himself stopped at the inn 
to have a loose shoe fastened, heard 
of the old man’s visit, and finally, on his 
road home, comes across the stranger 
lying in the snow. He takes him home 
with him—this I learnt from Barnes—to 
his “ surgery” or laboratory, or whatever 
it is, and there takes him inside and 
mixes him up some medicine and gives 
him some supper. This, as I have said, 
I learned from the man Barnes, who 
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Inspector Huntly sat bolt upright, and 
showed by his looks that he was now, at 
any rate, surprised and interested. 

“Ah!” Mr. Stone remarked senten- 
tiously, “I thought that would surprise 
you, But it’s nothing to what is 
coming ! ” 

He paused for a few moments, as 
though to emphasise the more what he 
was about to add. 

“What will you say, 1 wonder, when 


Young, in turn, followed the two. 


waited on them and brought the supper 
down from the house.” 

Mr. Stone paused, and the inspector 
raised his eyebrows inquiringly. 

“Well?” he said. “I don’t see much 
in all that.” 

“You will, directly. What has become 
of that old man? Can you tell me? 
Where has he gone to, and who saw him 
go? He has never been seen since that 
night, and he has never gone back for 
that valuable old gold coin. Brown, at 
the “ Halfway” Inn, has it now waiting 
for him!” 

No. 57. December, 1907. 


I tell you I have ascertained, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that Mr. Jack Darefield 
likewise went into Dr. Venner’s one 
night—in fact, straight from his row 


with Mr. Kershaw? And you know 
that he has never been seen again 
either!” 


Inspector Huntly sprang up. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Impos- 
sible! Who has been gammoning you 
with all this?” 

The detective laughed—a low, self- 
satisfied sort of a laugh. 

“The man doesn’t live—certainly not 
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hereabouts,” he observed, quietly, “who 
can ‘gammon’ David Stone. However, 
I'll tell you how I got at it, then you'll 
understand better. To go back to Young 
and his poaching friend—Black Bill. As 
I gather, Black Bill has been in the habit 
of watching Mr. Darefield into Mr. 
Venner’s of a night; then he would 
climb up on the wall and peep in at 
the window of the laboratory, through a 
crack in the blind, which gave hima full 
view of the room and all that went on 
there. Sometimes, too—especially if the 
window was a little open—he could 
hear much that wassaid. Thus hecould 
judge whether Mr. Darefield was likely 
to stay or not. Often, it seems, the 
Squire stayed there all night.” 

“TI know,” said the inspector, im- 
patiently. “Go on.” 

“It further appears that Mr. Darefield 
was given to frequently acting as his 
own gamekeeper, and he would often 
roam quietly and alone, and at all times 
of the night, through his coverts and over 
the fields in search of possible poachers. 
Now, if Master Bradley got to know 
that he was booked for the night with 
Dr. Venner, he knew, of course, that the 
ground was clear, and he could then go 
off on his little expeditions with a lighter 
heart. Do you follow me?” 

“Ofcourse! Still—I don’t see 53 

“You will, directly. Sometimes, 
Bradley having ‘ located’ Mr. Darefield 
at the doctor’s—as the Yankees would 
put it—would simply leave his chum 
Young on the watch, and then go off 
himself. If Mr. Darefield did not remain 
at the laboratory, Young, who knew the 
direction in which Bradley had gone, 
would then manage to warn him. 

“‘ Now, on the night referred to, Young, 
who was out, saw Mr. Darefield coming 
along, and, as he put it, talking loudly 
to himself and swearing and going on 
generally. Young wonders what's up, 
and slips into the shadow of some trees 
to observe him. Then, just as the Squire 
had passed, Black Bill comes slinking 
along, evidently following him. Know- 
ing the bad feeling that existed between 
the two, and surprised to hear the Squire 
swearing and threatening in such unusual 
fashion, Young gets hold of the idea 
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that he had had a row with Bradley, 
and feels alarmed at seeing the latter so 
stealthily following him. So he, Young, 
in turn follows the two, and he sees Mr. 
Darefield go into Dr. Venner’s. There- 
upon he goes up to Black Bill, and after 
some talk, agrees to remain on the watch 
while the other goes off about his 
‘business.’ He volunteered this, he 
declares to me, because he was 
genuinely frightened, and mistrusted 
Bradley. And he stayed on the watch 
till Mr. Darefield went to bed in the 
doctor’s little room. This he knew by 
peeping through the blind. Then, and 
not till then, Young went home himself. 
I have seen Bradley, and he separately 
confirms this statement.” 

“H’m! But why, then, have these 
two men kept silent all thistime? They 
know of the hue-and-cry that has been 
raised, that Miss Darefield has offered a 
reward for even a little information 
and——” 

“Don’t you see that Bradley disliked 
Mr. Darefield so much that he does not 
care a button what may have become of 
him. Besides, he could not well tell 
what he knew without confessing too 
much of his own little goings on. ‘I 
likes the doctor, an’ I don’t like the 
Squire,’ the rascal said, brutally, to me. 
‘Why should I tell on the doctor for the 
sake of a chap I don’t like?’ And 
Young kept silent because the other told 
him to.” 

“It’s all very strange, and, if true, 
very serious,” commented the inspector, 
thoughtfully. “Upon my word, I’m 
really sorry to hear this. Even now I 
can scarcely bring myself to believe that 
suspicion rests upon Dr. Venner. No 
one in the place would believe it— 
certainly not on the unsupported testi- 
mony of a couple of poaching rascals like 
Young and Bradley.” 

“N-no,” Mr. Stone admitted, slowly. 
“ Seems 4 little thin when you put it like 
that, doesn’t it? But then, there’s the 
other man—where is he? Here you 
have it stated—by different people, mind, 
that two men have gone into Dr. Venner’s 
lonely little place late at night and 
have never been seen to come out 
again!” 
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“Ah! That certainly does seem odd.” 

“ Then,” Stone continued, “ Dr. 
Venner’s behaviour is in itself sus- 
picous. He shuts himself up there con- 
tinuously, just as though he had some 
secret to guard, and were afraid to leave 
the place. He does not even go to the 
Hall to see—to try to comfort—his friends 
there—the young lady he is supposed 
to be engaged to! How does that 
look ?” 

“As you say, it certainly “does all 
seem suspicious when you look at it that 
way.” 

“Finally—I am sorry to say it, but it 
is true—Dr. Venner’s manner is suspicious, 
too. Ihave interviewed him two or three 
times, and can get no straightforward 
answers fromhimatall. I feel convinced 
he is hiding something.” 

“To come to the point, however—have 
you any plan to suggest?” Huntly 
asked. 

“Yes; itis this. To-morrow evening 
—it is too late to-night—send for him 
over here on-some pretext, and manage 
to keep him for half an hour. I have 
keys ready with which I can get into his 
place; then I will have a sharp look 
round, and we must be guided afterwards 
by what turns up.” 

The inspector ruminated, but at last 
consented. 

“T don’t like it,” he said, “and if 
nothing turns up, and he discovers what 
we have done, I shall catch it finely. 
However, it seems the only way to set 
the doubt at rest, so let it be done.” 

And it was done. It was carried out 
the following evening. It was a Satur- 
day night, and there happened to be a 
brawl at an alehouse that took the 
inspector out and kept him engaged till 
rather late. Then he sent a hasty message 
across to Dr. Venner, begging him to 
come over and see one of the brawlers 
who had been stunned by a fall while 
fighting. 

Scarcely had the doctor started out, 
when Mr. David Stone, who was on the 
watch, slipped in. He did not remain 


ten minutes, then he came out, locked the 
place up again as he had found it, and 
hastened back to the inspector’s private 
He quickly made his presence 


house. 
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privately known to that officer, who then 
left Dr. Venner free to go home, and 
hurried in to the detective. . 

“Have you discovered anything—but 
I see by your face you have,” he said 
quickly. “You look as though you had 
seen a ghost!” 

“ T have seen worse?” returned Stone. 
His face was pale, and his voice shook a 
little. 

“What have you seen?” the other 
demanded, eagerly. 

“T have seen,” Stone answered, with 
grave, almost solemn emphasis, “I have 
seen Mr. Jack Darefield lying dead upon 
Dr. Venner’s bed in the little upstair 
room next to the laboratory !” 


V. 
CONCLUSION. 
O say thit Mr. Inspector Huntly was 
= thunderstruck at the detective’s 
revelation would convey but a very 
inadequate idea of the effect the news 
produced. For some minutes he almost 
refused to credit the statement, and 
regarded his confrére with a look that 
almost suggested that that worthy 
gentleman had been drinking. Mr.Stone 
himself almost confirmed the idea, his 
manner was so unlike himself. He wiped 
the perspiration from his brow as though 
he had been out in the summer sun 
instead of the bitter north wind with 
snow and thick ice around; and he 
seemed—now that he had made his 
astonishing statement—to have lost the 
power of speech. 

“1 don’t wonder that you should stare 
at me hke that, Huntly,” he presently 
said, “I can scarce believe it myself. 
I’ve had a shcck—a terrible shock! And 
I’m sorry, too, sorry for both of ’em; for 
him and for herv—Miss Darefield. She 
looked so white and sad, and yet so 
sweet, when I saw her and talked with 
her. I've seen her twice, poor thing, and 
she was trying to bear up so bravely! 
How will it be with the poor child now? 
But there—the question is, what is to be 
done next ?”’ 

The inspector was a man of action, 
and he promptly took his decision. 

“T must go to the nearest magistrate, 
Mr. Dalton,” he said, “and swear an 
G—2 
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information and get a warrant. Do you 
watch unremittingly outside the doctor’s 
place the while, and on no account go 
away till I come—even if you have to 
watch all night. Mr. Dalton lives some 
miles from here, and he may not be at 
home—in fact, I heard to-day he had been 
called away on some urgent business— 
illness of a relative or something—but 
was expected back to-night. So if he 
is not in I shall wait for him, if I wait all 
night. Do you understand?” 

“ Perfectly,” the detective returned, and 
the two separated. 

* * * * 

Mr. David Stone’s watch outside Dr. 
Venner’s laboratory was cold, silent, and 
lonely, and even to the seasoned detective 
the duty was anything but pleasant or 
congenial. The hours slowly passed, and 
still the light in the laboratory was never 
put out or lowered. Two or three times, 
as the night wore on, the detective, won- 
dering greatly, crept softly up to the wall 
and peered in at the window through the 
space in the blind as the poacher had 
done. But each time he saw only the same 
thing—a man with a hard, set, white 
face, sitting, writing, writing, and still 
writing, while the hours dragged by— 
writing as though fearful he would not 
get his task done before the dawn. And 
as David Stone walked noiselessly to 
and fro in the soft snow that face seemed 
to haunt him. For it was such a face as 
aman might bear who was resolutely 
determined on self-destruction; and he 
wrote on asa man might write who is 
penning his last farewell to the world, 
and yet has so much to say that he can- 
not get through it fast enough to satisfy 
his own feverish impatience. 

And then into the detective’s mind 
another white face would come—the face 
of sweet, tender-hearted Lilian Darefield ; 
and yet again her face as he knew he 
should see it to-morrow when she came 
to know the terrible, fatal truth ! 

“ God help the poor child ! ” said David 
Stone to himself, witha sigh. “I never 
had a jobI relish so little as this one. 
Will Huntly never come? Is he going 
to be all night? If so, he’ll be too late 
to make his capture—of that I feel pretty 
certain. With the dawn—or before—the 
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doctor will have finished his writing, 
drained his draught, and said ‘Good-bye’ 
to us all. That it will be so I feel 
assured. Well, Heaven knows, but perhaps 
it may be for the best so. I am not so 
sure 1 would wish to interfere to stop him, 
even if I had the legal power.” 

The night passed, the dawn came, the 
gaslight faded out of the doctor’s window, 
and then at last Huntly arrived. At first 
he questioned Stone more by signs than 
words—he feared, where they then were, 
to risk even a whisper. But soon he drew 
him a little way off, and under cover of 
the wall, told him he had to wait for the 
warrant because Mr. Dalton had been kept 
out nearly all night by the illness of his 
relative. 

“But now,” he said, “allisclear. Let 
us go in.” 

They knocked at the door, and almost 
immediately the window above opened 
and a man’s head appeared. Stone 
looked up and recognised—not without 
a slight start of surprise—Dr. Venner. 
He disappeared, however, as quickly ; and 
they plainly heard him descend the stairs 
and unfasten the door. A moment later 
they were inside, and Dr. Venner had 
turned up the gas, for the blinds were 
down and the room still dark. He was 
pale, but apparently quite collected, and 
he asked, with some show of surprise and 
impatience, what their business with him 
was at so early an hour on a Sunday 
morning. 

“Tf,” he said, with marked coldness, 
“you have any call upon my professional 
services again this morning, why that of 
course is one thing. But if you have only 
called upon your own professional busi- 
ness, really I must tell you I am very 
much engaged just now. I should not 
otherwise, indeed, be about so early on a 
Sunday morning. 

This cool and most unexpected speech 
nettled the inspector as much as it sur- 
prised him. It had the effect, however, 
of nerving him to go straight to the 
point at once. 

“We have come, Dr. Venner,” he said, 
“upon a most unpleasant duty. I have 
here a warrant for your arrest for 
murder.” 

“ My arrest—for murder!” Dr. Venner 
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exclaimed. “Surely you are joking! For 
whose murder, pray?” 

“For the murder, Dr. Venner, of your 
intimate friend, Mr. Jack Darefield.” 

Dr. Venner looked first at the inspector 
and then at Stone. 

“The murder of my friend, Mr. Jack 
Darefield?” he repeated, as though 
incredulous. “Surely you are mad! 
Have you two, 
h’m! I don’t 
wish to say 
anything 
o ffensive— 
but — really 
— have you 
two been out 
all night, and 
partaken of 
refreshment, 
‘not wisely 
but too 
well?’” 

He looked 
so genuinely 
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bottom of the stairs, the inspector 
following. And there the doctor called 
out: 


“ Jack!" 

“Hullo!” answered a voice from 
above. “ What's up?” 

“Please come down at once. Some- 


one here wants you immediately.” 

“All right; will be with you in a 
trice,” came 
the reply. 

Steps were 
then heard 
descending 
the stairs, and 
a moment or 
so later there 
appeared, in 
a state of cos- 
tume which 
may be de- 
scribedas very 
much “un- 
dress,” no less 
a person than 


surprised, it Mr. Jack 
was impos- Darefield him- 
sible to make self ! 
out whether The two 
he was acting visitorsstared, 
or not. But looked at 
Inspector each other, 
Huntly got then at the 
out of temper. im perturb- 
“Dr. Ven- able doctor, 
ner,” he said and then 
sternly, “let again at Mr. 
us have no Jack Dare- 
more of this field; and 
fooling. It is stared at him 
not seemly, A moment later there appeared Mr. Jack Darefield harder than 
sir; it is a himself. ever. 
most serious “Well?” 


business, as you very well know. I must 
now proceed to do my duty ; and it will 
be your own fault if——” 

“One moment, Inspector Huntly,” 
said Dr. Venner, holding up his hand, 
and speaking with equal sternness. 
“One moment, sir. Come with me as 
far as the bottom of the stairs, will you ? 
You need not be afraid,” he added, 
contemptuously, as the other hung back. 
“I am not going to hurt you.” 

He went quietly, deliberately, to the 


said Mr. Jack, looking at the doctor. 
“You called me, did you not? What is 
it? Good morning, inspector. Good 
morning, Mr. Stone. You see I remember 
you ; was it you who wished to see me?” 

But the astounded inspector could not 
find his tongue. Meanwhile Dr. Venner 
spoke, and in the same cool tone: 

“The fact is, Jack,” he explained, 
“these two good gentlemen have dis- 
covered a very considerable mare’s nest. 
They have come here with a warrant to 
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arrest me for your murder! I told you 
you would get me into trouble over this 
escapade of yours. Now see what you 
have done, and the unnecessary trouble 
you have put these two gentlemen to!” 

Then Mr. Jack laughed, and, going 
over to the inspector, said : 

“J don’t quite understand why this 
should be; but if any needless trouble 
has been caused, it is all my fault, and 
no fault at all of Dr. Venner. I am very 
sorry; and | offer you my apologies. 
Pray accept them and go away now; 
later on, if you will come and see me 
and have a cigar and glass of wine with 
me, I will explain more fully. At present 
I only say it is all my fault.” 

“ Very well, sir,” returned the mystified 
inspector ; and there being nothing left 
to stay for, he and Mr. Stone bowed 
themselves out. 

They walked off together, but had not 
got far when Mr. Jack, calling to Huntly, 
beckoned him to come back to him. 

‘* Huntly,” he said to him ina confi- 
dential tone, “I want you to do some- 
thing for me. I know you are not a bad- 
hearted fellow, and will do it with tact. 
Go up at once to the Hall and break the 
news of my veturn to my mother and 
sister. Do it gently and carefully—and 
then tell them to get some breakfast for 
me and for Dr. Venner, and for yourselves 
too. We will follow you up there very 
shortly. And here is a sovereign each 
for yourself and your friend yonder—and 
more to come, by-and-by, if you keep 
my counsel for me over this business.” 

Then the inspector and Mr. David 
Stone both lost their glum looks of a 
minute before, and started for the Hall. 
There they performed their mission with 
such tact and success that very soon Mrs, 
Darefield and poor ~white-faced Lilian 
were smiling and beaming through tears 
of joy. Ere long, almost everybody 
about the place was laughing and shak- 
ing hands, now with the inspector, now 
with Mr. Stone, and anon with one 
another. Having done which, some 
would fly off in an excited fashion up 
and down stairs, and along passages, or 
across the yard to the stables, and thence 
on to the farm-bailiff's house and the 
Jabourers’ cottages around, to tell the 
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good news to all who had not yet heard 
it. And that was a happy Sunday 
morning for all at Ferndale Hall, and the 
folk who lived around it. 

* ¥ * 


Later in the day Dr. Venner told the 


‘ strange tale of what he had passed 


through, privately, to Lilian and Mrs. 
Darefield, and an abridged version of it 
to the inspector and Mr. Stone. The 
latter, however, never heard the whole 
story ; only so much of it as was deemed 
necessary and reasonable ; sufficient, that 
is, to satisfy them from a legal point of 
view, as it were. But since they were 
well .rewarded for the trouble they had 
taken, they went away quite content, and 
spread about the account Mr. Darefield 
desired put forward, which was, that the 
whole affair had been a misunderstand- 
ing ; he had been called away on impor- 
tant business, and a telegram had mis- 
carried, and so on. What assisted, in no 
small degree, to commend this simple 
explanation to the world of Milton-on- 
the-Moor, was the curious fact that Mr. 
Jack Darefield looked so much the better 
for the “change” he was supposed to 
have had, that everybody wondered 
where he could have gone to. 

“Must have been to the seaside,” said 
one. “If it wasn’t for the time of year I 
should have said he’d been on a rattling 
yachting cruise,” remarked another. “I 
should like uncommonly to know where 
he’d been; I'd go for a week myself,” 
declared a third. All were, in fact, 
agreed upon one point, however they 
might try to account for it, and that 
was that Mr. Jack appeared wonderfully 
refreshed by the “ change of air” he had 
enjoyed. ‘He looks fully ten years 
younger,” Mr. Pateman, the draper, 
said; and that was, in fine, the general 
opinion. On the other hand, it was just 
as generally agreed that Dr. Venner 
looked fully ten years older ; and when, 
a few weeks later, his hair turned gradu- 
ally grey, # was agreed that he looked 
nearly twenty years older. Then folk 
wondered, and sagely wagged their 
heads and invented all sorts of stories 
to account for the phenomenon. But the 
real cause of it was never revealed to 
them; for none but Lilian and her 
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mother and brother ever heard the true 
story of the terrible experience he had 
undergone; of the suffering that had 
indeed turned him suddenly from a 
young man into an old one. 

Here are the actual facts of the case : 

When Mr. Jack Darefield left Mr. 
Kershaw at the end of his stormy inter- 
view with that gentleman, he went, as 
Mr. Stone discovered, to Dr. Venner, to 
whom he proposed to give an account of 
the whole matter, with a view to asking 
his advice. He found the doctor intent 
on some particular experiments he had in 
hand, and evidently too much absorbed 
in his work to pay much attention to 
Mr. Jack’s long and tempestuous denun- 
ciations of the unspeakable “cheek” and 
impuderce of his ill-behaved neighbour. 
Dr. Venner was himself, however, in a 
state of high good humour—or rather, 
one might even say, elation. His 
strange visitor had gone, leaving behind 
him, however, a bottle of the wonderful 
“elixir”; and the doctor was busy 
manufacturing some more. Presently, 
partly to pacify Mr. Jack’s anger by 
turning his thoughts into another chan- 
nel, and partly to relieve his own over- 
wrought feelings, he proceeded to tell 
him the whole affair, very much as he 
had already told it to Lilian. Very soon 
Mr. Jack’s boiling indignation was totally 
forgotten, and he was sitting listening, 
literally open-mouthed, to the doctor’s 
astonishing narrative. At the end of it 
he plied the latter with all sorts of 
questions, then took up the marvellous 
mixture and examined it, and tasted it 
by putting a little on his tongue with his 
finger, and so on. 

“And you mean solemnly to tell me, 
Venner,” he said, “that your mysterious 
visitor, after taking a dose of this queer- 
tasting stuff, and sleeping for thirty or 
forty hours, went away a younger, a 
different looking man!” 

“It is true!” Dr. Venner gravely 
affirmed. “So great was the change that 
—as he himself laughingly said—he could 
not go back to the ‘ Halfway’ Inn to 
recover the old coin he dropped there. 
‘ They would never believe I was the same 
man,’ hesaid, ‘and would threaten me with 
the police for trying to steal the coin, or 
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something. I must be content to lose it, 
I suppose. But if you care to have it 
you might claim it for me—they knew I 
was coming to seek you—and you can 
keep it as a curiosity and a memento of my 
visit." So you see he has not gone there 
to claim it because old Brown and his 
wife would never believe he is the same 
man.” 

“What are you going to do with this 
stuff ?” asked Mr. Jack, thoughtfully. 

“Put it away,” said Venner, with 
decision. “At any rate for the present, 
while I consider what I shall do. You 
see—as my visitor put it—J shall not 
require a dose of it myself for years to 
come.” 

“Just so, just so,” Mr. Jack agreed. 
And then he seemed to fall into a deep 
train of thought, and became silent. 

And what he was thinking was some- 
thing like this :—It was all very well for 
Dr. Venner to say that he (the doctor) 
would not require any of the “elixir” 
for many years to come—but that was 
not his, Mr. Jack’s, case. He himself was, 
as he knew, “ getting on,” and what was 
more, he “ showed it,” as they say. Now, 
why should not he try a dose of this 
wonderful mixture, and wake up in a 
few hours ten or twenty years younger? 
Yet he shrank from suggesting this to 
Venner; it seemed childish, foppish, 
foolish. He longed to make the experi- 
ment, yet could not make up his mind 
to propose it to his friend. Suddenly an 
idea occurred to him ; he could take the 
draught secretly and go off home at once. 
Venner need not know till afterwards. 

Scarcely sooner thought of than done. 
The next time the doctor went into the 
adjoining room, Mr. Jack poured out a 
dose and tossed it off ; but it so happened 
that Venner turned back unexpectedly 
and saw the action, but he was too late 
to prevent it. 

At this Dr. Venner was greatly upset. 
Mr. Jack tried to laugh it off, but Venner 
regarded the matter very seriously. 

“You forget, Jack,” he said, gravely, 
“ that I know practically nothing what- 
ever about. this preparation. What 
may agree well with some constitutions 
may be poisonous to others. If any- 
thing happens to you through taking 
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that draught, how should I ever face 
your sister and your mother again? 
They would regard it as entirely my 
fault. Really this is too bad of you! 
Why not have waited a few weeks or 
months, until I had made proper inves- 
tigations and experiments? Then, when 
I felt satisfied, you might have essayed a 
dose with safety, and with all the pleasure 


in the world, so far as I am concerned.’ 


As it is, God only knows what fearful 
risk you may be running!” 

But Mr. Jack only laughed, and in the 
end it was arranged that he should stay 
with Venner and occupy his bed in the 
ante-room, so that if anything went 
amiss he would have the doctor at hand. 
And thus it came about that Mr. Jack 
Darefield failed to return home on that 
eventful night. 

Very soon he was fast asleep, and 
appeared to have fallen into much the 
same kind of deep lethargy that Venner 
had noticed in his late visitor. But he 
felt too anxious to go to sleep himself ; 
he lay down at times on the couch below 
and dozed, but every half-hour or so he 
would start up and go upstairs to look 
at his friend and listen to his respirations. 
Finally, however, tired out with the 
suppressed excitement of the past two or 
three days, he himself fell into a heavy 
sleep. . 

When he awoke, the morning was 
already well advanced. He sprang up 
sudd nly, full of vague alarm. He had 
had horrible dreams, and was still under 
the influence of the unpleasant feelings 
they had inspired. So soon as recollec- 
tion of the previous night returned to 
him, he rushed upstairs and found—Jack 
Darefield dead ! 

At least that was how it seemed to him 
at the time. He did all his knowledge 
and experience could suggest ; he essayed 
everything he had ever heard of, but all 
without success; by every test known 
to medical science, Jack Darefield was 
dead ! 

And just then, while he still felt half- 
stunned or dazed with the horror of the 
discovery, feebly trying to realise what it 
meant—what a terrible position he now 
stood in in regard to Lilian and her 
mother—there came a knock at the door 
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below, and he saw, on looking out, that 
it was_George, the groom, from the Hall 
The latter asked the doctor if he knew 
where Mr. Darefield was, as he had not 
been home all night. 

Then it was that Venner committed 
his one great mistake. He, in fact, did 
what the best of us may do in circum- 
stances of deadly peril—he “lost his 
head.” He was, indeed, in no condition 
to think or reason properly; he only 
thought to himself that he might yet 
try some further treatment or remedies, 
and in any case he must “gain time.” 
Ah, yes! He must “ gain a little time,” 
to consider this terrible thing—yes, he 
must “gain time!” So he shook his 
head, and the man went away. 

And a few minutes later Dr. Venner 
would have given all he was worth to have 
been able to recall that fatal shake of the 
head! for he then suddenly realised 
that n> one would now believe any 
explanation he might give. He wasnow 
a murderer! At any rate, he would be 
so regarded in the eyes of his fellow- 
men. He ought to have sent at once for 
the assistance of another medical man. 
And since he had not done so—and could 
not now do so, having denied that he 
had seen Jack Darefield, therefore he 
would undoubtedly be henceforth re- 
garded as the murderer of his friend ! 

And this being the awful position in 
which Dr. Venner now found himself, 
what need is there to describe the misery 
of the time that followed—what need to 
dilate upon the slow, sleepless agony of 
the dragging days and nights that fol- 
lowed? With that awful “thing” in the 
place—the body of his dead friend—he 
dared not venture far abroad, and he was 
almost equally afraid even to admit a 
visitor. He durst not face Lilian or her 
mother ; he durst not trust himself evea 
to write—save a few brief words. And 
thus, helpless, tied hand and foot, as it 
seemed to him, powerless-even to fly, he 
saw by the Visits and inquiries of David 
Stone that suspicions were aroused, and 
that the net of discovery was slowly 
closing round him. And what wonder, 
therefore, if the hunted man, as he felt 
himself to be, worn out with want of 
sleep, haggard, weak, self-distrustful, 
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eating his heart out with every slow hour 
that dragged by—what wonder that he 
resolved on self-destruction, as the only 
resource left to him ? 

“ Then,” he said wearily to himself, 
“ when I have expiated, by death, my one 
weak foolish act, they will believe the 
written explanation | shall leave behind 
me. Lilian will believe—all will believe 
—and pity, not blame me. Whereas, if 
I were to try and explain while living, 
none would believe. No! There is but 
one course left!” 

And thus it was that Mr. David Stone’s 
shrewd idea was a correct guess. First 
of all he (Venner) threw away, or other- 
wise completley destroyed, the whole of 
the mystericus drugs and the com- 
pounded “elixir” that had been the 
cau-e of his present hapless plight, “that 
none ” as he said to himself, “ might run 
the risk of suffering further mischief from 
them.” Then he prepared his deadly 
draught, and sat with it beside him all 
night, while he wrote his explanation 
and vindication. While his brain reeled, 
and the blood in his veins seemed like a 
fiery flood, he forced himself to write a 
calm, judicial, carefully-weighed state- 
ment of the case for the legal authorities ; 
but what he wrote for Lilian’s eyes was 
a long, impassioned document of many 
pages, wherein the blots and smudges 
and the very illegibility of the writing 
here and there, told only too plainly of 
the agony of soul in which it had been 
penned 

And while thus writing to the one he 
so loved—reluctant to leave off, ever 
afraid that, even now, he had not half 
explained things so as to make every- 
thing clear—he was surprised by the 
morning light that crept softly into the 
room. Then he hastily finished, and 
folded, sealed, and addressed the written 
papers, put out the light, and quietly 
drew aside the blind. And then he 
marked, with a grim smile, Mr. David 
Stone, as he marched silently to and fro. 

“You will be too late, my friend,” he 
muttered, and, taking up the fatal potion, 
he went in to have a last look at his 
friend. 

“ Good-bye, Jack,” he said ; “ perhaps 
we shall meet directly, perhaps never, 
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One rash, foolish act of yours—one little 
bit of weak vanity—has caused the loss 
of your own life, and brought agony 
more than tongue can ever tell to me, 
your friend, and, worse than all, to your 
poor mother and sister! May God help 
them as pitifully and as tenderly as I 
forgive*you, old friend!” 

But at that moment an unmistakable 
quiver passed over the silent form lying 
on the little bed, and it was followed by 
a strong shudder, a red flush in the face, 
and then a long-drawn sigh. With a 
low cry, Dr. Venner hastily pulled the 
covering off, the glass in his hand fell and 
broke on the floor, and he applied himself 
excitedly to assist in hastening the return 
of the life that he saw slowly showing 
itself in his supposedly-dead friend. A 
minute or two afterwards Jack Darefield 
sat up, yawned, shook himself, and then, 
apparently as well as he had ever been 
in his life, stared at Venner, demanding 
to know “what, in the name of con- 
science, he was pulling that long face 
about.” 

Dr. Venner put his finger to his lips 
and went to the window. There he 
caught sight of Inspector Huntly and 
David Stone whispering together. And 
while they thus consulted, he on his side 
held a hurried whispered conference with 
his resuscitated friend, explaining, greatly, 
as may be supposed, to the wonderment 
of the latter, the true position of affairs. 
Then they hastily arranged a little plan 
of action, which resulted in the dramatic 
surprise for the two police officials which 
has already been described. 

And so all was well that ended well. 
But the suffering he went through left 
its mark upon Arthur Venner for many a 
year afterwards. If it be not true that 
the human hair can turn white in a 
single night—and some scientists affirm 
that such a thing is physically im- 
possible—it can certainly do so in a few 
weeks ; and that was the case here. He 
viewed the change and spoke of it to 
Lilian half good-humouredly and half 
regretfully; but the tender words and 
caresses with which she comforted him, 
soon consoled him for the change. She 
felt and frankly acknowledged, that all 
he had undergone had been caused by 
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her brother’s foolish act, and she declared 
that she felt she could never do enough 
to atone for it. Nor was Mr. Jack, on 
his side, less demonstrative of his regret, 
or of his anxiety to make amends; and 
so, after a while, the doctor came to be 
quite reconciled to his own altered 
appearance. 

About a week after Mr. Jack Darefield’s 
recovery, Dr. Venner received a brief note 
from the mysterious visitor who had been 
the original cause of histroubles. It gave 
no address, and only contained a few 
words, chiefly of thanks and good wishes 
for the future. “If I were to come tosee 
you again,” said the writer, ‘ you would 
not know me, and it would scarcely be 
possible to convince you that I was the 
same man. By the way, I forgot to 
warn you that no one unused to the 
‘elixir’ should take so large a dose as 
that you saw me take. Thesystem must 
have time to get accustomed to the pre- 
paration by a few small doses at intervals 
ofabouta month. Otherwise the draught 
may cause catalepsy, or even death.” 

“H’m! His warning comes rather late 
in the day, doesn’t it?” was Dr. Venner’s 
comment, as he showed the note to 
Lilian. 

“Never mind, Arthur,” she returned, 
“I’m very glad you threw the stuff away, 
and that we shall none of us run any 
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THE END. 








more risks with it. I never liked the idea 
of your giving yourself up to a search for 
the ‘ Elixir,’ as you know. Now it is all 
done with, and you can apply yourself 
quietly to legitimate scientific research. 
You have had enough of the other.” 

And Dr. Venner acknowledged that he 
had had “ enough of the other,” and more 
than enough. And he followed Lilian’s 
advice, and ere long had cause to rejoice 
that he had done so. For, not long after 
their marriage, he stumbled across a dis- 
covery that has made the “ old-young 
Professor,” as he is called, famous through- 
out the world. But his discovery is of a 
very sober, dry-as-dust, scientific sort, and 
it appertains to matters connected with 
what may be termed strictly orthodox 
science, and has not the most remote con- 
nection with those dreams of the “ occult” 
that he once indulged in. 

Of his strange visitor, the man 
Marenza, he has never heard again—and 
doesn’t want to. 

He is quite content with the position 
he has attained, and never indulges in 
even so much as a passing regret that the 
world has not, after all, been startled by 
the announcement of the wonderful dis- 
covery which he once, for a few hours, 
fondly hoped would be known through 
the coming ages by the name of “ Dr. 
VENNER’S ELrxir.” 





N the account of the taking of 
| Jerusalem by Omar, the third 
successor of Mohammed, we are 
told that he allowed a large number of 
Christians to remain in the city and 
worship in their churches upon certain 
conditions. One of these conditions was 
that they were not to ring their wooden 
bells to call the people to church. The 
sound of bells was always obnoxious 
to the Mohammedans, it being considered 
a symbol of Christianity. How these 
bells were made, and what kind of sound 
they gave out, we are not told. There is 
an old tradition in Lincolnshire which 
would imply that bells were not always 
made of metal. 

A traveller passing through Messing- 
ham on a Sunday, a long time ago, 
noticed three men sitting ona stile in 
the churchyard, and saying, “ Come to 
church, Thomas?” “Come to church, 
Brown?” and so on. Surprised at this, 
the traveller asked what it meant, and 
was told that, having no bells, this was 
how they called folks to church. The 
traveller, remarking that it was a pity 
so fine a church had no bells, asked the 
men if they would make three for the 
church, promising to pay for them him- 
self. This they undertook todo. They 
were a tinker, a carpenter, and a shoe- 
maker respectively. When next the 
visitor came round he found the three 


men ringing bells, which said, “ Ting 
tong, pluff.” They were made of tin, 
wood, and leather. 

Long before the introduction of 
Christianity into the world we gither 
from ancient history that handbells were 
frequently used for various purposes, 
especially for calling people together, 
warning them of danger, notifying an 
outbreak of fire or of a riot. They were 
also used for ornaments. In the Old 
Testament we find several passages 
where they are mentioned. 

In Exodus xxviii., 33, 34, bells were 
enjoined as ornaments to the robe of the 
ephod worn by Aaron, in these words— 
“Upon the hem of it thou shalt make 
pomegranates, and bells of gold between 
them, round about.” It is supposed that 
these golden bells, giving out a musical 
tinkle, relieved the awful solemnity of the 
service in which the high priest was 
engaged. In Zechariah xiv. 20, we 
find the words, “ There shall be upon the 
bells of the horses, holiness*to the Lord.” 
We also find handbells were employed in 
many of the ancient rites of the Pagan 
world. In Egypt, at the feast of Osiris, 
and at Athens, they are also mentioned. 
Some of the classical writers among the 
Greeks and Romans speak of them as 
being used for various purposes in the 
household, the markets, and places of 
amusements. The public dancers wore 
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them on their wrists and ankles. Layard 
found bells near the site of ancient 
Nineveh. These were made of brass, 
antimony, silver, and sometimes gold. 

Before the Reformation, in the monas- 
teries, abbeys, and cathedrals, bells of 
different sounds were frequently used by 
the monks. They were called signa, or 
signals. The squilla was rung in the 
refectory as an invitation to meals; the 
cymbalum in the cloisters for meditative 
exercise ; the vola in the choir for divine 
service ; the notula or gupla in the clock 
to mark the time; the campana in the 
steeple, and the signum in the tower, to 
notify at a distance divers religious 
services, to which the neighbourhood was 
bound to give heed. 

Bells have a peculiar language of their 
own, and require a Dick Whittington to 
translate them. They were also supposed 
to be rather independent, and to have 
the power of ringing of their own accord ; 
so it is recorded that when Thomas 
A’Becket was murdered in Canterbury 
Cathedral, the bell rang without being 
touched When Hugh of Lincoln was 
buried it is said that— 

‘* As the bells of merry Lincoln 
Without men’s hands were rung, 
And a’ the books of merry Lincoln 
Were read without man’s tongue, 


And ne'er was such a burial 
In Adam's days begun.”’ 





Blind Harry relates a similar event as 
taking place when William Wallace died, 
and in Scotland bells are still supposed 
to ring untouched on great events. The 
great bell of the cathedral of Saragossa, 
in Aragon, used to toll of itself, says the 
legend, just before the King of Spain 
died : 


‘ The Bell of Aragon, they say, 
Spontaneous speaks the fatal day."’ 


But bells not only speak ; they have their 
mottoes to let us know that they take an 
interest in some feligious, political, or 
social party, and, like true patriots, are 
always ready in tone for country, church, 
and king. These mottoes are very 
numerous. I give a few as specimens: 

“All glory be to Ged on high.”— 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 1657. 

“Sing we merrily unto God.”—Coleby, 
Lincolnshire, 1650. 

“Give God the praise.”—Paston, 1601. 

‘* Prosperity to the Church of England.” 
—Lancaster, 1720. 

“ T to the church the living call. and to 
the grave do summons all.”—Crvansley, 
Northants, 1683. 

“Let us remember the 5th of 
November.”—Ormsby, Lincolnshire, 1687. 

“ God save King James.”—Wappenham, 
Northants, 1598. 

“ Monarchy 
Northants, 1777. 

“Ye. people all who hear us ring, be 
faithful to your God and King.”— 
Coventry, 1771. 

“ Arise and go about your business.” — 
St. Ives. 

“ Pull on, brave boys, I’m metal to the 
back, but will be hanged before I crack.” 
—Towcester, 1725. 

“Labour overcometh all things.”— 
Glenthorne, 1687. 

“Liberty without 
Whitton, 1777. 

The career of some bells may be 
likened to that of a rich speculator ; they 
carry a large weight of precious metal, 
they occupy a very exalted position, and 
when they speak it is with loud tones and 
great authority, and they are heard all 
over the city. But there comes a report 
of danger, then a great fall, a sudden 
crash, and the bell lies upon the ground 
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broken and useless. Such was the fate of 
the great bell of Moscow. It was founded 
in 1733, and weighed 440,000 Ibs., its 
height 19 ft. 3 in., and circumference 
60 ft.9 in. During a fire it fell, and a 
piece, weighing eleven tons, was broken 
away. It remained sunk in the earth 
until 1837, when, by the order of the 
Emperor Nicholas, it was raised, placed 
upon a pedestal of stone, and now forms 
the dome of a chapel. The second 
Moscow bell, the largest in 
the world in actual use, 
weighs 128 tons. 

Next to those in Moscow, 
the largest bells are to be 
found in the Buddhist 
temples. There is one in 
China weighing 53} tons. 
There are various other 
large bells scattered over 
the world—one at Cologne, 
25 tons ; at Vienna, 17 tons. 
Great Paul, in London, 
weighs 162 tons, and Big 
Ben, at Westminster, 13} 
tons. The great bell at 
St. Paul's Cathedral is 
never used except for strik- 
ing the hour, and for tolling 
at the death and funeral of 
any of the Royal Family, 
the Bishop of London, the 
Dean of the Cathedral, and 
the Lord Mayor, should he 
die in his mayoralty. 

There is a great deal 
of Christianity in bells. 
“ They rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and mourn 
with those who mourn.” 
They have a tongue and a 
clear voice, and very often preach a 
practical sermon to all classes of people ; 
sometimes in a solemn tone to warn, 
sometimes in a cheerful tongue to 
encourage, sometimes in a merry tone 
they bid us to rejoice, sing, apd give 
thanks. 

In an essay on the symbolism of the 
bell, 1859, the writer says :—“ Bells 
reconcile man with man, and invite 
divers members into one body, and 
tighten its cords by mutual goodwill and 
sympathy.” 
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The poet can understand their language 

_ better than the ordinary mortal. Long- 

fellow, as he stood upon the lofty tower 

of Bruges Cathedral, and listened to the 
chimes from the bells, says :— 


“Then most musical and solemn, bringing 
back the olden times, 
With their strange, unearthly changes rang 
the melancholy chimes, 
Like the psalms from some old cloister, when 
the nuns sing in the choir. 

And the great bell tolled among 
them, like the chanting of a 
friar : 

Visions of the days departed, 
shadowy phantoms filled my 
brain. 

They who live in history only 
seemed to walk the earth 
again.” 


Then in Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam” we have 
another example of what 
the bells say :— 


‘Ring out, wild bells, to the 
wild sky, 
The flying clouds, the frosty 
light, 
Ring out the old, ring in the 
new, 
Ring happy bells, across the 
snow. 


Ring out old shapes of foul 


disease, 

Ring out the narrowing lust of 
gold, 

Ring out the thousand wars of 
old, 

Ring in the thousand years of 
peace.” 

But bells, like human 


nature, have their comic 
side as well as the spiritual. As the 
nursery rhyme runs :— 


** You owe me a shilling, 
Say the bells of Great Billing. 
When will you pay me? 
Say the bells of Middleton Cherry. 
When I am able, 
Say the bells of Dunstable. 
That will never be, 
Say the bells of Coventry. 
Oh, yes, it will, 
Says Northampton Great Bell. 
White bread and sop, 
Say the bells of Kingsthorpe. 








Trundle a lantern, 

Say the bells of Northampton. 

Roast beef and marsh mallows, 

Say the bells of All Hallows. 

Pancakes and fritters, 

Say the bells of St. Peter's. 

Roast beef and boiled, 

Say the bells of St. Giles. 

Pokers and tongs, 

Say the bells of St. John (Hospital). 

Shovels, tongs, and pokers, 

Say the bells of St. Sepulchre (North- 
ampton).” 

Belfries in the towers of the church did 
not come into use until the seventh 
century. It is said King Alfred was the 
first to erect a tower for bellsat Athelney. 
Before that time they were hung on strong 
wooden beams in the churchyard or upon 
some piece of ground near the cathedral 
or church, 

In many of the belfries scattered over 
England, Wales, and Scotland, there 
were rules and regulations compiled for 
the bellringer, with penalties and fines 
enjoined forany infractions. No one was 
allowed to ring with his hat or spurs on ; 
no quarrelling, oaths, or bad language 
were permitted, or any evil speaking 
against the parson. These rules were 
generally posted up on the walls of the 
belfry, and were chiefly in rhyme. 
Everything connected with church bells 
had to be done decently and in order. 
They were treated reverently, were 
solemnly baptised, and very often dedi- 
cated to some favourite saint. The 
following rhymes express their proper 
use :— 

“To call the folks to church in time, 
We chime; 
When mirth and joy are on the wing, 
We ring ; 
When we lament a departed soul, 
We toll.’’ 


Although England has many noisy 
bells, unlike other countries she has very 
few chimes or carillons. 

The word is derived from the Italian 
word quadriglio, or quadrille. These 


carrillons have forty to sixty bells. 
These are played by a revolving barrel 
covered with little spikes, each of which 
in its turn lifts a tongue, the extremity of 
which pulls a wire which raises a hammer, 
which lastly falls upon a bell and strikes 
It is played 


the required note of a tune. 
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from a rough keyboard, arranged before 
the performer in semitones. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis, in his book on 
“ Music and Morals,” charges the English 
people with taking very little interest or 
pride in their bells; some of the largest, 
he tells us, are cracked, and many of 
them not up to the mark in the matter 
of tone. 

Belgium is par excellence the country 
of bells. There one may learn their 
usefulness, and enjoy their soft and 
pleasant music. There nearly all day 
long, over the verdant plains, down in 
the fruitful valleys, and along the spark- 
ling rivers, we may hear overhead, like 
floating clouds of music, their sweet 
sound, chiming hymns, psalms, and joyful 
songs ; cheering the tired traveller, and 
putting new life, energy, and hope into 
those who are cast down and disheartened. 
Or you may be awakened in the middle 
of the night by a quick succession of 
crashing peals, and you realise that a fire 
has broken out, and assistance is needed. 

Bells were introduced into the Christian 
churches for devotional purposes in Italy 
in the year 400, in France in 550, into 
Wales, at the cathedral of Landaff, 
in 550, and were known in Ireland as 
far back as 403. Bede speaks of large 
bells in connection with the churches in 
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680. As early as 870 we find the abbey 
of Croyland had a chime of bells, six in 
number, presented to it. 

The Carolus Bell at Antwerp is 
renowned throughout the world. It 
was given to the town of Antwerp by 
Charles V. It cost £20,000; its weight 
was 7} tons. It is only rung twice a 
year, and takes sixteen men to swing it. 

It was not until the sixteenth century, 
after the Reformation, that bells were 
looked upon as necessary for the churches. 
Eight bells form the musical octave, and 
are known as “a peal.” We have several 
records of the number of changes that 


could be produced in a given time on a ~ 


peal of bells. In the belfry of the Curfew 
Tower of Windsor Castle there is this 
inscription :— February 21st, 1748, was 
rung in this steeple a complete 5,040 of 
union trebles in three hours and fourteen 
minutes.” A similar record is found in 
the belfry of Ecclesfield Church, which 
says :—‘‘ There was rung in this tower a 
peal of Kent treble bob major, consisting 
of 5,024 changes, in three hours and five 
minutes.” 

Bell metal is a compound of eighty 
parts copper and twenty parts tin. In 
earlier days they sometimes mixed a 
little silver with it, thinking to improve 


we a 


the tone, but they found the tone was 
really better without the precious metal. 

Many of the early bells were made by 
the clergy or monks within the precincts 
of the church or monasteries, and some- 
times in the churchyard. This was done in 
order to avoid any accident happening 
to the finished bells on their way to the 
building. Great Tom, of Lincoln, was 
cast in the minster yard in 1610. The 
great bell of St. Albans, when broken, 
was re-cast in the hall of the sacristy. 
The cathedral bell of Canterbury was 
founded in the grounds of the church. In 
our day bell-making is carried on by 
private firms. It requires men of musical 
scientific skill and experience to mould 
them and bring them up to the tone 
required. 

We take no note here of a useful but 
insignificant class of bells, the door bell, 
the dinner bell, the train bell, and the 
electric bell, which, says Garrett Fisher, 
“only punctuate the trivialities of the 
day. They may be, as it were, persons, 
but those other bells are personages.” 
Those bells we love are lifted high above 
our heads, or sound far away at the foot 
of the altar, and these alone can touch 
the “delicate fibres of life where no 
memory can penetrate.” 
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HE germ of a most exemplary 
husband and father may lie dor- 
mant in any untamed bachelor 

about town, but we have no means of 
determining in advance whether the 
beneficent microbe has enough vitality 
to exterminate the host of malignant 
bacilli at war with it. This uncertainty 
affords much lively speculation to the 
bachelor friends and acquaintances of 
any new-fledged Benedict and, after the 
manner of certain sections of clubland, 
the interest takes the form of a sporting 
event. The betting on the permanence 
of the reformation often becomes keen 
and, from the number and size of the 
wagers and the state of the odds, you can 
draw a very fair inference as to the 
amount of wild oats already sown, the 
manner of sowing and the time occupied 
in the process. For it appears to be an 
accepted theory that, the more industrious 
a man has been in this line of activity, 
the greater the chance of the crop coming 
up to plague him afterwards. 

When Frank Winterblossom married, the 
betting wasso decidedly unpropitious as to 
give great comfort to cynical minds ; and 
the odds, on the above-stated theory, 
indicated that his bachelor existence 
must have been exceptionally lurid. But, 
as though to give a most emphatic con- 


‘tradiction to that theory, he had now 


been some five years in bonds without 





affording the sceptics the flimsiest justifi- 
cation for their doubts. He was rarely 
seen in a club, and it was proved beyond 
question that he almost invariably spent 
his evenings with Mrs. Winterblossom. 
Not even the advent successively of a boy 
and a girl—those critical periods when the 
old associations so often renew their 
glamour—had brought him back to the 
bachelor fold; and not an escapade of 
the past had risen up to stalk like a 
ghost through the corridors of his placid 
wedlock. But “let him who thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

The lightest-hearted sceptic of them 
all, when Winterblossom married, was 
his best man at the wedding, Jack Ran- 
some, who, having lost his closest friend 
in what he termed “the swamps of 
matrimony,” turned his back on the 
frivolities they had shared together to 
find others that he could endure alone. 
Leaving England during the Winter- 
blossom honeymoon, he found sufficient 
entertainment abroad to keep him away 
for five years. Then, when he was 
almost forgotten by everybody, he came 
home and took up the threads he had 
dropped so long before, without an 
active consciousness of the changes in 
the interval. Winterblossom, warned of 
his coming, met him at Charing Cross, 
and insisting on a visit, took him straight 
to Bayswater. It was a pity that 
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Ransome was not allowed a few days 
to adjust himself to the altered environ- 
ment. 

Even on the drive Jack Ransome felt, 
without defining it, some subtle differ- 
ence in his old friend, but when he saw 
him in his own home, renewed acquaint- 
ance -with Mrs. Winterblossom, now 
rather stout and very matronly—most of 
all when the family circle was squared 
by the two children, a sense of the 
grotesque overcame him; his hilarity 
became immoderate, and his attempts to 
explain it were frivolous. Mrs, Winter- 
blossom, a sensitive soul, was repelled by 
their guest’s boisterousness; Winter- 
blossom himself, at first puzzled, was 
later on disposed to silent maledictions. 
During dinner and that first quiet evening 
Ransome was guilty far too often of an 
inexplicable chuckle, and his hostess, 
dear guileless soul, was made sorry for 
Harry since he must, she was sure, see so 
great a change in his old friend. 

When the two men were alone late in 
the evening, the host ventured to remon- 
strate. ‘“ Jack, my boy, I hope you'll get 
accustomed to my—apotheosis, we'll call 
it, soon. Mrs. Winterblossom is rather 
fastidious and——”’ 

“ Oh, hang it! Harry,” interrupted his 
guest. “It’s diabolical, I know, but you 
ought to have broken it easy to me. 
Yesterday you held the record for reck- 
lessness ; to-day I find you a saint. I 
can’t jump so fast; I'll undertake to 
cover the five years in a week, but not 
less.” 

“And meanwhile?” 
blossom a little grimly. 

“Oh, meanwhile explain me by a sun- 
stroke in Ceylon, or a desperado’s bullet 
in Texas. And I say, Harry, don’t keep 
the halo any more in evidence than you 
can help while I am about.” 

Mrs. Winterblossom did not go to 
sleep that night with the perfectly 
unruffled mind which she was accus- 
tomed to take to. bed with her. An 
impalpable something stirred the usually 
placid waters of her soul and little 
wavelets of disquietude broke tremu- 
lously upon her wakefulness. 

Nevertheless, when they all met in the 
breakfast-room the following morning 


asked Winter- 
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no signs of a lack of perfect cordiality 
were manifest. The host was sprightly, 
the hostess serene, and Jack Rarsome 
sat sipping his coffee and conning swiftly 
the columns of a morning paper, detail- 
ing aloud bits of news here and there 
with a running comment, as it had 
been his wont to do in earlier days. 
Unhappily he at last lost his distinct 
consciousness of Mrs. Winterblossom’s 
presence. 

“Five to four offered on Geraldine, 
Harry. Remember the Derby of '97 
when we went down on Moonleigh’s 
drag? What a lark! Proceedings in 
the latest West End divorce case. How 
admirably society arranges these fashion- 
able events; stimulating without cloy- 
ing the appetite. Remember that pretty 
little Celia Harcomb’s affair? What a 
chivalrous fit you had overher! Ha! She 
led you a fine dance, old man. Hullo! 
M’mselle Lulie is at the Pav. The 
naughty Lulie! That dance of hers on 
your supper table, my boy, was——” He 
lifted his eyes and panic seized him. 
Mrs. Winterblossom’s face, expressing a 
medley of horror, grief, and jealousy, 
was turned to her husband, while he 
was glaring at his guest with teeth tight 
locked and the eyes of a Cain. Ran- 
some, conscience - stricken, retreating 
behind his newspaper, grasped at the first 
word that met his eye and talked the com- 
monplaces of vivisection till he could 
decently suggest departure. 

“ Heaven send you a jealous wife and 
a garrulous friend,” said Winterblossom 
savagely as they left the house. 

“Say the word and I'll go back to 
China, old chap ; I'll goanyway. No, I'll 
go and live with the niggers. I'll go 
where a man can speak his mind with- 
out starting an earthquake. I’ve lived 
outdoors too long. Five years of big 
mountains and big rivers and big plains 
take all the finesse out of one, and I’m no 
more fit for the little circumspections of 
civilised life than a—than a——” 

“Whale!” suggested Winterblossom, 
lunging with his umbrella as if it were 
a harpoon. 

“You've an infernally bad temper, 
Harry. Tell me—is this the very first 
cloud over the cerulean blue?” 








“ Positively, Jack.” 

“Well, you haven’t deserved so much 
luck. I’m Nemesis, Harry. I’m the old 
Greek Nemesis bringing you to book at 
last—poetic justice.” 

“More like prosaic bungling,” said 
Winterblossom. “You're very light- 
hearted; perhaps you see a way out.” 

“Of course, my dear boy. Surveying 
women from the unattached point of 
view, I have always observed that they 
regard a bribe as a priest regards a gift 
to his church—a proof of the piety of 
the briber. Send her some jewels or a 
box of gloves or even a basket of flowers. 
It will restore the halo.” 

Winterblossom was not so sanguine, 
but he was ready to catch at any straw, 
and, as the day wore on, his mind veered 
in support of the worldly wisdom of 
Ransome’s counsel. Eventually he did 
visit a florist’s shop and ordered a basket 
of specially choice blooms to be sent to 
his wife, not forgetting to write on the 
back of his visiting card to be sent with 
the flowers a tender little message which 
ran: “It seems like the dear old times to 
be sending you flowers, my love, and 
when you get these ” But we need not 
strain our eyes to read the whole of it. 
Enough that the sentiment was quite 
correct and equally sincere, and the act 
of pencilling it went far towards restor- 
ing his self-confidence. Thenhe returned 
to his office and his briefs. 

His guest, meanwhile, busied himself 
with such idle nothings as would fall to 
the lot of a man almost forgotten in 
haunts where he had once been a con- 
spicuous figure. It was a morning filled 
with triflmg annoyances. To have to 
identify himself at his club—to be com- 
pelled to recall himself to the recollection 
of old acquaintances—to feel that he was 
being politely tole rated rather than sought 
after — these irritations became at last 
unendurable. Moreover, the season was 
over, end brown hollands are depressing. 
He finally cut loose from everything and 
everybody that was familiar, and felt like 
an unattached traveller again when he 
had found the very newest restaurant and 
sat down to a solitary lunch. By this 
time the tribulations of his friend had 
become dimmed in his mind by his own 
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quarrel with aggravating humanity. 
Was this London? This congeries of 
inane boys and bored men and empty 
houses, with no women, or only dowdy 
ones? Perhaps he was a fool to have 
been gone so long, but at any rate he 
knew he was a fool for having come 
back. He went through his lunch with 
a dull rage, beating up all the old © 
memories and growing more and more 
inspired with them every moment, and 
at last Mdlle. Lulie jumped into his 
mental pictures with her saucy airs and 
unflinching temerity. Lulie! Why, he 
was reading about her that very morning. 
Lord, yes ; it was Lulie’s toes that kicked 
over the Winterblossom basket of Dresden 
china shepherds and shepherdesses at 
breakfast. And where wasshe? Oh, yes, 
at the Pav. Well now, there was some- 
one who, he didn’t believe, had forgotten 
him. Shouldhe ——? Well, no, not try 
to see her, but send her something with 
his name, and see what came of it. Oh, 
no—it wouldn't do to see her, not while 
he was Harry’s guest, anyway ; but some 
flowers, say—flowers compromise nobody. 
A half-hour later he found himself paying 
for a basket of flowers to be sent to 
Mademoiselle Lulie at the Pavilion Music 
Hall, and so unconsciously he wove his 
little thread into the fabric of the Winter- 
blossom tragedy. 

Mrs. Winterblossom’s part was more 
passive, but still she contributed some- 
thing actively to this ugly pattern fate 
was weaving. At first she had been 
bewildered by the sudden gathering of 
the portentous cloud. In her father’s 
rectory no hint had ever reached her that 
young men live other than quite model 
lives, and it is a shock to any woman to 
make a contrary discovery only after 
several years of wedlock. She had never 
even asked herself what her husband’s 
ante-nuptial life had been. Why should 
she? The question would have implied 
a state of scepticism, and her mind had 
never opened wide enough to admit 
scepticism. But no projectile moves with 
such momentum as a first suspicion in a 
mind hitherto free from it. The medium 
offers little resistance, and it goes plough- 
ing its way onward, shattering some fond 
idols in its course. 
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Mrs. Winterblossom, as she went about 
her household duties, did not realise this 
tearing process for some time, but at last 
she began to be conscious of its ravages, 
and brought enough of common sense to 
bear on the matter to put a check to its 
further progress, She would wait, she 
reflected, and find out just what it did 
mean, and if her Harry had been a little 
wild in those days, which were as unknown 
to her as if they had never been, why— 
it was before he knew her, and no doubt 
he was sorry enough for it. 

But if there should be anything now, 
any entanglement whose threads stretched 
into their wedded life! The very thought 
made her grow cold with terror ; but the 
next moment she felt ashamed of herself 
—ashamed that a whisper of her own 
imagination should have such power to 
move her ; and so her day flowed on, an 
emotional see-saw for her, a feather- 
weight making all the difference between 
heaven and its antipodes. 

The celestial end was uppermost when 
she started out for a walk that afternoon. 
With no special interest beyond her enjoy- 
ment of the bustling life all about her, 
she walked on and on, conscious of her 
jealous doubts as a brooding curiosity 
only. She turned into New Bond Street 
and paused before a florist’s window that 
held a heart’s ransom in its glory of 
colour and sweetness of perfume, and 
she was tempted to go in and buy. 
While her purchase was being wrapped 
up for her she bent above the fragrance 
of a beautiful basket of flowers, standing 
ready to be sent to some lucky recipient 
whose name was written on a card tied 
to the basket. Suddenly she caught sight 
of her husband’s name staring boldly at 
her from the midst of the flowers. His 
visiting card, as she saw. Impulsively, 
almost frantically, she looked to see to 
whom the basket was addressed, and 
read: “Mdlle. Lulie, Pavilion Music 
Hall.” 

She did not faint or fall into hysterics, 
or lose an atom of her outward self- 
possession ; she had pride, a pride that 
was likely to assert itself without reflec- 
tion, but of the sort to sustain her in an 
emergency. All the more pitilessly did 
her emotions surge in her own breast. 
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Everything about her, even the brilliant 
August sunlight, seemed to grow black, 
and she was hardly conscious what she 
did. She paid for her purchase and left 
the shop, gave the flowers she had bought 
to the first poor woman whom she met 
in the street, and walked swiftly, reso- 
lutely on towards her own home. 

When she reached it, she directed the 
nurse to prepare the children for going 
out, packed a portmanteau, ordered a 
four-wheeler, and, with the children and 
nurse, betook herself to a hotel. She 
would have gone to her parents at once, 
but she was rather hazy about trains. 
Trains and stations always had confused 
her ; Harry always managed such mat- 
ters; but she was resolved not to com- 
municate with him except from the 
secure shelter of her father’s roof. Her 
one dominating impulse now was to 
escape anywhere from her own. 

Such wasthecatastrophe awaiting them 
when Ransome, on reaching his friend’s 
house that evening, found his host, with 
a perplexed and troubled face, questioning 
the butler. 

“‘She didn’t say where she was going 
or leave any message?” 

“No, sir; I supposed you would under- 
stand it.” 

“Did you notice the number of the 
cab?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Had she been out before ?” 

“Yes, sir: earlier in the afternoon.” 

Ransome, catching the drift of all this, 
was quietly amused; it harmonised with 
his notions about the diablevie of marital 
burdens. Winterblossom, on whose face 
the puzzled look deepened, dismissed 
the servant and took two or three silent 
turns up and down the room, mentally 
seeking a possible explanation for an 
unprecedented happening. His eyes fell 
on a basket of flowers, standing on a 
side-table. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed; “here are the 
flowers I sent her. I took your hint to 
heart, Jack. I meant them for a peace 
offering, but I don’t believe she has ever 
seen them, for here is my card still. Hullo! 
it’s your card, Jack, not mine. You sly 
dog! You said nothing to me of this 
bit of gallantry.” 











The situation 
suddenly lost its 
comical aspect for 
Jack Ransome. He 
saw the possibilities 
in a flash; but if 
there was one thing 
which for the mo- 
ment he felt it im- 
possible to do, it 
was to confess that 
he had intended 
these flowers, not 
for the wife of his 
host, but for a 
dancer on the music 
hall stage. And 
the longer he 
waited and pon- 
dered it, the more 
ghastly the position 
appeared. Winter- 
blossom was watch- 
ing him, however, 
and obviously look- 
ing for light, but 
Ransome could not 
escape from the 
thought that was 
uppermost in his 
own mind. “ Well, 
where are the 
flowers yousent her, 
then,” he asked, 
and cursed his stupidity even as he 
asked. 

“ Surely,” assented Winterblossom, and 
again rang for a servant. 

But no one in the house knew of any 
other basket of flowers arriving for 
Mrs. Winterblossom, and Ransome felt 
that he had driven himself a step nearer 
the inevitable plunge. He was still 
unable to take any sort of satisfactory 
observation, and keeping to his course by 
dead reckoning, asked where Harry had 
bought his flowers. 

“ At Dolton’s, New Bond Street.” 

Ransome had been certain this was 
coming, but it was a blow, nevertheless, 
a blow that made him wince and re- 
leased an indefinite amount of heat, all 
of which he seemed to absorb. Nothing 
was left but to tell the whole miserable 
truth, andstill heremained dumb, appalled 
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She felt the lust of battle and opened the. game. 


by the thought of what his confession 
involved. 

“TI should like a little light on this, 
Jack Ransome, if you can give it,” said 
Winterblossom drily, who saw that his 
guest had some clue not patent to 
him. 

“[—devil take the flowers, Harry !—I 
bought some myself at Dolton’s to-day— 
bought them for Lulie, if you will have 
it, and—” he faltered here—“ there seems 
to have been a blunder.” 

Winterblossom let this statement sink 
into his mind and then he straightened 
himself, thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets to keep them out of mischief and 
asked sharply, “ Then who do you imagine 
has got my card and flowers?” 

The answer appeared so flagrantly 
obvious, Ransome turned to the window 


to hide a twitching of the lips he tried 
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in vain to control; but even he missed 
the full flavour of the situation, since he 
could not know that his friend at the 
moment was recalling word by word the 
tender message he had inscribed on his 
card and picturing the complacent smirk 
on the face of the dancer when she would 
read it and, of course, appropriate it to 
herself. The picture stirred Winter- 
blossom to action, and he stepped quickly 
to the door. As he opened it he turned 
to Ransome: “ You stay here,” he com- 
manded. “If you move in the matter 
you'll cram a blunder into it somewhere. 
You’ve an almost incredible genius for 
marplotting. And take those flowers 
that were not intended for my wife out 
of the house! ” 

Ransome wheeled round and struck in 
angrily: “Damn it, Harry Winterblossom, 
be civil, can’t you? Does matrimony 
take all sense of humour out of a man?” 

“Humour!” cried Winterblossom. 
“Good Lord! where’s the humour in this 
situation?” He rang the bell viciously. 
“TI come home and find my wife and 
children gone, where and why I don’t 
know. In place of them I find a basket 
of flowers you had designed as a gift to 
a woman whose name is unmentionable 
here. Call a hansom,” he directed to 
the servant who answered his ring. 
“ And my flowers with a—with a note of 
—of affection—are gone ,to——” He 
stopped, for at this further revelation a 
spasm of saturnine laughter sent his 
guest reeling to a chair, and in the heat 
of it Winterblossom fled. 

“ Pavilion Music Hall, stage entrance.” 

The lady was in her dressing-room 
when Winterblossom’s name was brought 
to her. For a moment she was puzzled. 
Then, opening a hand-bag she took out 
a small, thick, octavo volume, locked 
with a spring clasp, which she opened 
with a key from her purse. The book 
was alphabetically arranged with a 
marginal index, and turning to “ W.,” 
Mdile. Lulie refreshed a fickle and some- 
what jaded memory from a voluminous 
entry. Meanwhile the call-boy waited, 
gazing with cold indifference upon a 
gorgeous basket of flowers standing on 
the floor; this consultation .of the little 
green memorial of the past was no 
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novelty to him. Finally, the popular 
dancer, without looking up from her 
reading, smiled unctuously and said, 
“Bring him here.” She closed the 
volume, locked it, put it back in her 
hand-bag, and stood a moment meditat- 
ingly eyeing the flowers. Coming to a 
conclusion, she rescued the basket from 
its humble retirement and conferred 
upon it the honour of a conspicuous 
place on her dressing table, and then she 
rather overdid the business by standing 
with her face buried in the blooms when 
Winterblossom entered the room. 


“TI am here to correct a_ blunder, 


madam.” 

She turned sharply. She was not 
acute, but the tone of her visitor’s voice 
did not strike her as alluring; it had 
not the sound of the cry of a lover for 
his mate. Winterblossom silently ob- 
served her, asking himself in what could 
have consisted the bedazzlement of seven 
years or so ago. 

The instincts of the coquette, over- 
whelming in Lulie, were like chain 
armour guarding the sensitive organs of 
her spiritual anatomy; it took a long 
time for a snub to penetrate. She felt 
the lust of battle, however, and opened 
the game, and it was wonderful how 
pliable her features were after so many 
years of enamelling. Her mouth became 
as soft and round and pathetic as a 
baby’s, her eyes moist and seductive. 
She stretched out both hands as if in 
impulsive greeting, and then as quickly 
withdrew them and clasped them. 
Except for her clothes, which did not 
suggest the ingénue, she was a sweet 
little, trusting waif, sadly needing a 
champion. “It is so long!” she mur- 
mured. 

“And would have been longer but for 
the blunder I spoke of.” 

Words and tones were unmistakable, 
and a cold glitter shot through the 
limpid mist of the lady’s eyes. She 
brought her hands to her hips, leaned 
back against her dressing table, and 
inquired, “ What's the blunder? Who's 
blundered ?” 

“It’s no matter who. The blunder 
consisted in sending you some flowers 
that were not intended for you. You 
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may keep the flowers, but I want the 
card of the sender.” 

“ Your card?” 

“ Yes, my card.” 

Lulie was a child of many moods. 
Her expression veered quickly to one of 
triumph, sardonic triumph, if the phrase 
may be allowed. She resented a slight 
as bitterly as more refinéd members of 
her sex, if not with as good taste. “I'll 
just keep the whole show,” she decided, 
with head well set up. “Look here, 
Harry” — Winterblossom winced —“ if 
you're mindin’ the quid they cost, I'll 
give you the money, but you don’t take 
a bloomin’ posy out of here except on 
my terms.” 

For a second he was nearly tempted 
to accept the offer to get out of the mess, 
and the moral degradation his hesitation 
implied made it easier to temporise with 
the hussy. “Come, Lulie,” said he; 
“you don’t want to be nasty with an 
old friend ; be reasonable.” 

“T’'ll tell you what I'll do,” she broke 
in; “you come round after my turn— 
you're goin’ in front, ain’t you? No?— 


Well, come round anyway, ten sharp, 


and we'll have some supper an’ 

“Good God!” he muttered, and 
swung himself out of the place to his 
cab outside, with a rising wrath at every 
footstep and an overwhelming contempt 
for himself. He had himself driven 
home, struggling throughout the drive 
to attain sufficient mental calm to map 
out a course of action. 

Where had his wife gone, and why? 
were the all-absorbing questions. Gone 
without a word of explanation to him! 
There lay the clue to the cause. It must 
have been some fancied wrong, some 
super-sensitive pride or scruple. She 
was a dear, sweet, clean-minded woman, 
far too good for him, he knew ; disposed 
to be exacting, no doubt, in matters of 
conduct, but he had given no complaint 
on that score. It seemed absurd to trace 
the motive for her flight back to pre- 
nuptial days, and yet what else could he 
do? There was the unbroken harmony 
of five years’ married life, Ransome’s 
unhappy excursion into the past at the 
breakfast table, his wife’s disappearance 
with the children in the afternoon. 


Absurd? Yes, from his attitude towards 
social and domestic life; but was it so 
absurd from hers? Anyhow, he must 
move heaven and earth to find her and 
bring -her back before the thing got 
abroad and made them both ridiculous. 
Where, then, had she gone? Possibly to 
her parents, perhaps to some friends in 
London. An uncommunicative, vaguely 
worded telegram to Coxted Vicarage 
would suffice to tap the former source of 
information, and having sent that, he 
commenced a vain round of inquiries— 
discreet inquiries—among friends. 

When he reached home again, Ransome 
had disappeared—been gone some time, 
he was told. He also learned that his 
father-in-law had called, had betrayed 
considerable agitation, and departed 
again after failing to find his daughter 
or Mr. Winterblossom at home. Further- 
more, a policeman was waiting in the 
library to see him. 

“Has Scotland Yard scented a 
tragedy?” he groaned, as he took his 
way to the library. “I am Mr. Winter- 
blossom,” said he; “ you wish to see me?” 

“Yes, sir. Do you know a gentleman 
named Ransome ?” 

“I do, unhappily for my present peace 
of mind.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the constable in a 
tone of complacent satisfaction. “ We 
thought there was something wrong, sit, 
and detained him for inquiries. It won’t 
come off now, sir.” 

“ What won’t come off?” 

The question appeared to surprise the 
guardian of the peace and the _pro- 
prieties. With a detached air of purely 
official interest he answered, “ Why, the 
elopement, of course.” 

Winterbottom glared for a moment, 
and then, in dumb show, motioned his 
visitor to a seat, while he himself sank 
into another. “This is interesting,” he 
observed. “I understand that you sus- 
pect Mr. Ransome of an intention to 
elope? Elopements are usually bilateral ; 
who's the lady? ” 

Such a question, under the circum- 
stances, the very clear and, indeed, obvious 
circumstances, was annoying, and the 
constable replied with brusqueness: 
“Well, you ought to know if anyone 
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does, sir. 
sure.” 

“ With—with Mrs. Winterblossom!” 
gasped the bewildered: husband. “Do 
you know what you’re saying?” Then 
he raged in a white heat. ‘“ What’s your 
warrant for that damned insult ?” 

“ Well, it seems plain enough, sir; and 
didn’t you just remark yourself that he 
had destroyed your peace of mind ? When 
he came to the station this evening, 
wanting us to make inquiries for a cab 
that took a lady from this house this 
afternoon, he seemed to know so much 
and would tell so little that we suspected 
something serious was up. Putting two 
and two together, sir, we concluded he 
had planned this elopement but had lost 
the lady somehow. The inspector sent 
me here to let you know how things 
stood.” All this was delivered with that 
official self-assurance, that cocksure air 
of infallibility so galling to the hearer 
who has better grounds for a different 
opinion but no proofs to offer. 

Winterblossom, choking his wrath, was 
coldly sardonic. “Tell the Inspector, 
with my compliments, to mind his own 
business, and to teach you yours. I'll 
manage my own domestic concerns. 
There’s no elopement on the cards. As 
to Mr. Ransome ” he paused, for the 
concept (not before fully formed in the 
whirl of emotions) of Jack Ransome in 
the clutches of the law gripped his 
imagination suddenly and fascinated 
him. Despite his anxieties even a smile 
flickered on his lips. Should he let Jack 
have a night of durance, just one night 
as a set-off? A few hours’ wholesome 
meditation, followed by some genial and 
improving counsel? It was tempting, 
but—impossible. “ Ransome,” he went 
on drily, “is a personal friend, erratic, 
perhaps, but not—wilfully—dangerous. 
Give him his ticket-of-leave, constable, 
and—a happy thought!—he requires 
action to work off any little irritation he 
may be suffering. Set him to find the 
cab that took my wife away from here 
and where it took her, and tell him to 
come to me when he has something sub- 
stantial to report.” 

“ And if wecan be of any help, sir-——” 
suggested the constable, with an eye to 


With your wife, to be 
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opening up business on any remunerative 
basis. 

It was the tragic step beyond the 
endurable, and Winterblossom threw up 
his hands with a groan. He seemed to 
have lost command of the situation, felt 
that he might as well advertise for his 
wife and have done with it. Wearily he 
made answer: “Bring me authentic 
information and name your own price; 
but,” and a spark of the dying wrath 
flickered up, “ any man who comes to me 
again without news comes at his peril.” 

Left to himself, he indulged in some 
rather hysterical reflections on the 
ridiculous susceptibility of virtue to 
collapse without the least genuine excuse. 
Five immaculate years brought to grief 
by an ill-timed reminiscence ! The whole 
world—his world at least—would believe 
the worst of him. So much for an early 
reputation for frivolousness. Reforma- 
tion goes for nothing, never cancels the 
obligation of straight-laced society to 
visit the sins of the bachelor upon the 
Benedict. He was wild once—his wife had 
left him; ergo, he was wild still. And 
in pronouncing sentence society would 
tag on the usual moral reflections: What 
an awful judgment on him, and what a 
terrible blow to his poor wife! For, of 
course, society must learn the whole 
story now. There was Grayham on the 
job, for one, and presently Ransome, 
with possibly half-a-dozen of the police, 
would be ransacking London for “ Mrs. 
Harry Winterblossom.” Nor could he 
long escape the titillating paragraphin the 
newspaper. Oh, what could he do? And 
where, in God’s name, were his Julia and 
the children ? 

As a matter of fact, that lady was 
passing through the most serious course 
of reflection she had ever experienced. 
Her sense of the outrage done to her 
personally maintained her indignation 
for some time at white heat and was fruit- 
ful in justifying the course she had taken. 
But no woman whose love for her hus- 
band had been so all-pervading as hers 
could long resist the ever-rising tide of 
passionate grief, and when she passed out 
of this stage of destructive emotion her 
copious tears had not only drained the 
depths of her grief but had swept away 














a large part of her anger. Happily the 
first dominant sensation that followed 
was fear. Never since her marriage had 
she spent a night under any roof but that 
which also sheltered her husband, and 
the isolation began to be full of possible 
disaster. The unreality and strangeness 
became more and more terrifying with 
every passing moment, and she indulged 
it, no doubt with a vague sense of what 
it would 
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haste; she went about singing. Her 
heart was like a child’s once more; she 
was going home! 

Harry Winterblossom sat with feet 
outstretched, hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, head on breast, moodily staring 
at the utter desolation of his life. The 
door opened, but he was barely conscious 
of it, and he made no movement when on 
his unlistening ear fell the sound of a 


rustle of 
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her? What would he think of her? Would 
he miss the children greatly? What a 
quick miracle the tender habit of loving 
worked in the breast of this woman, only 
a little more impulsive than the most of 
her sex. But the end came swiftly at 
last. As strenuous as the impulse to fly 
came the craving to go back—and that 
very night! She called the bewildered 
nurse, bade her rouse the children and 
dress them. She sent for her bill, ordered 
a cab, packed the portmanteau in fevered 


gently; “we have both something to 
explain.” 

She looked up quickly. For-the first 
time her eyes met his and she drew away 
her hand from his grasp. A wave of 
nausea and faintness came over her. 
Was he going to confess? If it was true, 
then, how couldshe live with him! And 
yet she so longed to live with him! 
Could she not live with him if he would 
always be true to her from that moment ?— 
could she not forgive the past? “Oh, 
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Harry, how could you ?” she cried in her 
misery, and his elation vanished with 
that cry. 

To him it all seemed so utterly out of 
proportion. Was it possible, he asked 
himself, for them to find any common 
ground on which they could discuss the 
matter. She had come back—thank 
Heaven for that! But that infinitely 
remote past—was there no escape from 
its intrusion? ‘“ You are a good woman, 
Julia, so innately good and wholesome 
that I despair of making you under- 
stand.” 

“I don’t want to understand, Harry, 
but I suppose I must,” she answered 
wearily, with averted eyes, since she 
could not trust herself to look into the 
face she loved. 

“You can’t—you can’t understand,” 
he cried, looking down on her bowed 
head with hunger in his eyes and hope- 
lessness in his heart; “and that is the 
terror of it to me. How can a nun in 
the cloister—a babe in its cradle under- 
stand!” 

“Oh, don’t think me like that, good 
and pure like that, any more, Harry. I 
am frightened at myself, I am so 
wicked.” 

“You!” 

“Wait, Harry; it is true. If I were 
like that I should think only of how 
hateful the sin is; but I can’t, Harry, 
really I can’t, I—somehow I only think 
of losing you,and I can’t bear that. You 
see, Harry, it is just selfishness. I want 
you and your love and,” her voice begin- 
ning to break, “I came back—I see now 
—because if I could only keep you and 
your love I didn’t care how bad you 
were. Oh, I’m very weak, Harry; I’m a 
very poor sort of saint.” 

He dropped on a knee beside her and 
took an unresisting hand in both of his. 
“You darling!” he cried. “Then you 
can forgive me all that has been ugly in 
my life?” 

* Oh, it’s the future, Harry.” 

“The future! Why, you can’t mean 
that you have any doubt of me now!” 

For the second time she turned her 
eyes to his face slowly, with a half- 
puzzled, half-terrified look .of inquiry, 
the lips apart as if a question hovered 
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there. He met her gaze frankly. He 
had an odd sense of having suddenly 
gained the upper hand, that he was the 
injured one and entitled to air.a wrong 
on his side. Under these circumstances 
his position at his wife’s feet was 
unnecessarily humble. ‘“‘ You're rather 
overdoing it, Julia,” he said with a touch 
of sternness, and stood upagain, looking 
down at her. 

Her eyes followed his with the same 
questioning stare. “ But I know, Harry,” 
she murmured. 

“You know what?” 

“ About—that dreadful woman.” 

“ Why, she passed out of my life six 
years ago, Julia; what has the present or 
the future to do with her?” 

With a dawning hope she clutched 
impulsively at his arm.. “ Harry, can 
you tell me you haven’t seen her or 
spoken to her since our marriage?” 

‘The question was painfully unexpected 
and, before he could adjust himself to it, 
it was too late. His wife saw the 
answer in his face and, burying her own 
in the arm of the sofa, burst into hopeless 
weeping. Her husband paced the length 
of the room and back again to her side. 
Nothing but a clean-cut explanation 
would meet the emergency now, but any 
such explanation must necessarily include 
Ransome’s part in the mischief. It was 
not a captivating part, and he had no 
right to tell it behind Ransome’s back. 
To be thrust into that dilemma seemed 
to him the last straw of the burden his 
friendship had to carry, but nevertheless 
he did not question the dues of loyalty. 
Until his friend gave him the right to 
speak, explanations must lie in abeyance. 
But why had not Ransome stayed in the 
house as he had been told to do? Now 
Heaven alone knew how long it might 
be before his wife could know the whole 
truth. 

All this passed in a mental flash and 
left him face to face with an acute 
matrimonial crisis which must be treated 
somehow, if only homceopathically ; he 
tried the autocratic method of adminis- 
tering the dose. “Stop crying, Julia, 
and listen to me,” he commanded, and 
she complied to the extent of moderating 
the symptoms. Then he continued: 
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“This dreadful woman, as you call her 
(and she is all that and more) I have 
seen since we were married. I have seen 
her once and only once. In fact, 1 saw 
her to-day. Why I went to see her I 
can’t'tell you yet, but you’ll learn in good 
time, and meanwhile you must take my 
word for it that you have nothing to 
complain of in my fidelity to you or my 
conduct towards others, and that’s all I 
can say.” 

Mrs. Winterblossom’s face emerged 
from its retirement, compelled as much 
by the unfamiliar sternness of her hus- 
band’s voice as by what it uttered. “Of 
course I must believe you, Harry,” she 
murmured ; but there was no ring of con- 
viction in her tones, and he felt it. On 
such terms married life might be liveable, 
but could not be delectable. It was 
almost humiliating to have to admit to 
himself that Jack Ransome held the key 
to any complete understanding between 
his wife and himself; and suppose Jack 
Ransome should leave the country in 
disgust, without an attempt to see them 
again ! 

A knock at the door, and the butler 
entered. “Mr. Ransome has returned, 
sir, and wants to know if you cam see 
him.” 

Ransome came in with a rush, the 
gleam of the newsmonger in his eye. 
He was too engrossed to notice the limp 
figure on the sofa, of which again no 
face was visible. 

“ Harry, we've found her!” 

“Who's ‘we’?” 

“ Why, don’t you know ? Old Grayham 
and a special constable and I have all 
been on the hunt, and weall three turned 
up at the same moment at the Dorchester 
Hotel. Oh! what a surprise! Neither 
one of us knew the others, but there we 
all three were asking if a Mrs. Winter- 
blossom and children had reached the 
hotel that afternoon. I had asked it so 
often I had got automatic. Then we 
stared at each other. It was great fun, I 
promise you.” 

“ Really,” said Winterblossom, drily. 

“Oh! great,” Jack assured him; 
“great. Grayham is coming here as soon 
as he has telegraphed your mother-in- 
law; she might be anxious, he thought.” 


“But I understood you to say you had 
found my wife.” 

“Yes, didn’t I tell you? Stupid of 
me. Yes, but not by thatname. They 
didn’t know anyone of that name, but a 
lady giving the name of Grayham, with 
two children and a nurse, had arrived 
that afternoon.” 

* And was still there?” 

“No, that is the only awkward thing 
about it. She left again about an hour 
ago.” 

“ And gone where?” 

“Well, nobody knew, but we're on 
the track, you see.” 

“Just so. Well, look here, Jack, 
before you resume this highly successful 
search, I want you to do me another 
service. Am I right in supposing that 
you are not unwilling to clear the air by 
relating to my wife, of course when you 
find her, the exact facts about some 
flowers you bought to-day?” 

“T'shan’t like it much, Harry, but Pll 
not funk it, as you might know.” 

“As I was sure, Jack; and do you 
mind rehearsing the facts now to me, 
before your thrilling detective experiences 
have dimmed your recollection of them?” 

“ That’s not likely, but fire ahead.” 

“ Well, then, did you buy any flowers 
to-day?” 

“T told you I did.” 

“True, but I want to hear again. 
Where did you buy them?” 

“ At Dolton’s, New Bond Street.” 

“For whom?” 

“ Why, for Lulie.” 

“Send your card?” 

“ra 

“Seen it since ? 

“Saw it on a basket of flowers here 
addressed to Mrs. Winterblossom. Never 
felt like a cad before in my life, Harry.” 

“That’s all, I believe, and I am very 
much obliged to you. Now, before you 
renew your hunt, we'll have the belated 
dinner. Will you go and dress?” 

“ Jolly glad I'll be to get it,” exclaimed 
Ransome as he left the room. 

Winterblossom turned to the figure on 
the sofa. “Now, dear, I can explain a 
little further. I, too, bought some flowers 
at Dolton’s to-day, but for you, and to 
my mind it is clear that my purchase 
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was sent to Miss Lulie and Jack’s to you. 
Most unfortunately, with mine went my 
visiting card, on which I had written a 
message of affection intended for you. 
Naturally, I was most unwilling that 
such a woman should possess a thing of 
mine of which an unscrupulous use 
might so easily be made, and I visited 
her in the hope of getting the card back. 
I didn’t succeed, and I suppose she thinks 
she can make me pay for it. I was with 
her five minutes, possibly, and—— ” 

The limp form stirred and sat upright. 
“ Oh, Harry!” she exclaimed, witha face 
radiant, if tear-stained. “Is this it?” 
and she plucked a much crumpled bit of 
white pasteboard from the bosom of her 
dress. 

“In the name of wonder, where did 
you get it?” he cried, after a glance 
which assured him. 
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“ Why, don’t you understand, Harry? 
That was where it all began. I saw it 
on a basket of flowers in the shop 
addressed to—to her, and I—I took it, 
Harry.” 

“What a blessed theft! And so 
you thought, of course, that I was 
still——”’ 

“Oh, I am so happy!” she cried, and 
sprang to her feet. His arms stretched 
out for her and she found her place 
again. “I have been so foolish,” she 
cried; “but, Harry, I think I am rather 
glad all this has happened.” 

“Glad! Why, dear?” 

“‘ Because, don’t you see? Now that I 
know what it would mean to lose your 
love I realise how unimportant anything 
was before you loved me.” 

And a very sensible conclusion, was 
it not? 








By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE watch-tower is still occupied by 
those who are looking eagerly for 
the advent of the Prince of Dra- 

matists. So far he has not emerged 
through the cloud of the autumn pro- 
ductions. Bernard Shaw, with the 
brilliant aid of Mr. Matheson Lang, has 
captured us, as he captured the American 
playgoer, with his study of another 
“beloved vagabond” in “The Devil’s 
Disciple.” Hubert Henry Davies has 
given us one more of his deft bits of 
bijou workmanship in his comedy of 
“ The Mollu-c.” Oh yes, life is still worth 
living for the sake of a couple of hours 
at the Criterion with Mr. Kemp and Mr. 
and Mrs. Baxterand Miss Roberts. The 
gentle irony of it all, the amiable 
satire, the crisp effect of dialogue and 
situation, the masterly accumulation of 
detail to a definite end, and the finesse so 
unobtrusive too—nothing is wanting to 
make the soul merry and the sense of 
satisfaction complete. And _ yet, of 
course, “ The Mollusc” is not an epoch- 
making play ; it is a consummate jeu 
d'esprit. Miss Lena Ashwell commenced 
her tenancy of her beautiful new Kings- 
way Theatre with a play on the con- 
ventional theme of “ The Triangle,” which, 
while it supplies Miss Ashwell with 
a part that perfectly suits her nervous 





emotional personality, lacks originality 
of theme, and is somewhat too melo- 
dramatic at times to suffer our sympa- 
thies to have untrammelled play. ‘“ The 
Barrier,” at the Comedy Theatre, proved 
one of the less effective of Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s comedies, because, in spite of 
Miss Marie Tempest’s finished art, it is 
impossible to make the part of Margaret 
Verrall as drawn by the author wholly 
sympathetic, and outside Margaret there 
is scarcely a firmly-drawn character in 
the play, and it is all so unlike Mr. 
Sutro. He has such a ponderous air of 
meaning to do something, and yet nothing 
is done, though no playwright knows 
better than he how to “ get there.” But 
in “ The Barrier” he gets nowhere. He 
dearly wants us to accept Margaret as a 
woman of profound sensibility and 
depth of character, but we only get the 
impression that she is, as regards her 
emotions, shallow and fickle ; that she is 
in love with love rather than any definite 
embodiment of passion. The third act 
is a grand transformation scene. The 
flabby duke suddenly gets backbone; 
the hen-pecked marquis soars inter- 
mittently into flickers of independence ; 
his domineering wife subsides into 
vacuity; the villain has no robustness 
—he is merely a cad; only Lord Ronald 
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remains as he, begins, a silly, con- 
temptible sort of lover. And it is not 
the fault of the cast; that is exception- 
ally good, but no cast can struggle 
successfully with so aimless a play. 


“The Education of Elizabeth,” Mr. 
Roy Horniman’s play at the Apollo, 
strikes a new note and an interesting 
one, a note that Miss Miriam Clements 
sustains with a most sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the humour and pathos of the 
part. It is distinctly gratifying to find 
an actress of Miss Clements’ abilities 
accepting a part and playing it con- 
sistently in a subdued tone to give 
emphasis to its contrast with a more 
ostentatious véle in the hands of another 
actress. Here are two chorus girls, 
Elizabeth and Blanche, warm friends, 
congenial “ pals,” one of whom is taken 
in hand and educated abroad to make 
a fit wife for Harry Fairfax, a well-born 
young Englishman. The other remains 
with all her native vulgarity of manner 
and speech, but a good-hearted soul, and 
eventually marries a friend of Fairfax. 
They all meet in Paris, where Fairfax 
and his sister have gone to receive 
Elizabeth as a final product of modern 
education imposed on a vivacious and 
unconventional, but quite wholesome, 
nature. Fairfax expects the result to be 
a woman in whom the old vivacity 
of spirit remains, but infused with correct 
manner and social aplomb. But Elizabeth 
has been converted into something very 
like a female prig, very shy and subdued, 
who no longer smokes cigarettes, who 
abhors vulgarity of speech and manner, 
a sort of “finished” mid-Victorian miss. 
She is tremendously disconcerting, and, 
before the adjustment can come about, 
she and her old friend Blanche have 
a bitter quarrel over a question of 
“good form.” It is a fine scene for 
Miss Florence Lloyd, and admirably 
played, and the result of it is to per- 
suade Elizabeth that Fairfax is dis- 
appointed in her and no longer cares 
for her. Then comes the tempter, most 
discreetly played by Mr. H. V. Esmond; 
but Elizabeth’s early training saves her 
from the peril to which the unsophisti- 
cated mid-Victorian miss might have 
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succumbed. The play is genuinely enter- 
taining, with an agreeable humour in 
dialogue and situation, and, I should say, 
elements of decided popularity. 


I doubt if popularity can be affirmed 
of “Simple Simon,” the play by Mr. 
Murray Carson and Miss Norah Keith, 
with which Mr. Bourchier and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh open their season at the 
Garrick. It is impossible, except in the 
hands of a genius, to evolve very telling 
situations out of such well-worn mate- 
rials as the self-made millionaire, the 
aristocratic and impecunious wife, the 
poor and jilted lover and match-making 
mother; and however adept the authors 
of “Simple Simon” may be, they have 
not shown the matchless power of genius. 
There are two or three strong scenes ; 
Mr. Bourchier is manly and sympathetic ; 
but the play does not carry us out of a 
sub-consciousness of artifice and un- 
reality. The incidents that rouse the 
husband’s suspicions seem too trivial for 
such great effects, and the financial epi- 
sode on which the éclaivcissement rests is 
vague and unsubstantial. It ends well 
—we know it must from the beginning. 
This superb society woman must turn 
from her shilly-shallying lover to the 
strong, eager heart of the financial 
“ juggernaut” who loves her so devotedly, 
so boyishly, and he in turn cannot fail 
in the end to do her justice; but mean- 
time their authors quite fail to do them 
justice. 


“Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” at the Hay- 
market, is an example of what I am 
afraid is awaiting the London stage—the 
musical play without music. The mere 
fact that it was capable of such changes 
and modifications and compressions as 
it has received is evidence enough that 
the original structure was loose and 
crude. It is a compact little drama now 
and goes briskly in its new form. 

Finally, there have been this season a 
few short-lived plays, which have failed 
for one reason or another to attract play- 
goers. The chief was “ The Sugar Bowl,” 
at the Queen’s. In spite of clever acting, 
the plot turned upon too fantastic a 
situation to be convincing. 
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THE SLEEP FAIRY. 
VERYONE in Fairyland has some- 
thing to do; there is a fairy who 
sends children to sleep, and a 
fairy who sees that they wake. I 
should like to be the fairy who sees 
the children wake, should not you ?— 
the one who gets 
the first peep of the 
flower - blue eyes, 
and the first sweet 
kiss from half - 
awake lips. Her 
work is light; for 
children are always 
ready to awake. 


But the Sleep Fairy 
has sometimes a 
very tiresome task. 


Often it takes hours 

before she can get 

the wilful eyes to 

shut. Freddy saw 

the Sleep Fairy 

once, so he was able to tell me 
exactly what she was like. It was on 
the night before his birthday. His nurse 
had somewhat misi!ed him. . “ Now the 
sooner you go to bed, Freddy,” she said, 
“the sooner to-morrow will come.” 
Freddy went to bed before he was slet py, 
and found he could do nothing but turn 
from side to side. His pillow seemed 
made of lead, and he felt more wakeful 
every minute. “My burfday will never 
come,” he cried. “I believe I'll be awake 
all night.” 

It was just at this minute that the 
door opened softly and the Sleep Fairy 
gently came in. Oh, how charming she 
was! She had the sweetest face and the 
loveliest voice—a voice that seemed 
made for lullabies; and you seemed to 
know all about her at once—how kind and 
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loving;she was! Somehow or other she 
reminded the little boy of his mother, 
though he could not tell exactly in what 
the resemblance lay. Her dress was like 
a grey cloud: she had a broad brow, 
and her eyes shore softly like stars; she 
was so light you would not hear her 
footstep, yet she 
looked strong 
enough to carry 
you in her arms. 
Freddy was not 
a bit afraid, but 
turned his bright 
blue eyes on her 
and put his little 
hand in hers. 
“This will never 
do, Freddy,” she 
said in a voice 
like a cooing dove ; 
“you ought to 
have been asleep 
quite an hour ago. 
The Fairy Queen will be angry with 
me—I shall have to stop out so late! 
I cannot go back to Fairyland till all 
my children are asleep! ” 

“I can’t go to sleep!” said Freddy; 
“T am thinking of my burfday !” 

“Then you mustn’t think of it,” said 
the Fairy, smiling, “or you won't be 
able to enjoy it when-it comes. Think 
of anything else. I will tell you what 
to think of. Think of all the names 
little boys and girls you know of that 
begin with the letter A.” 

She was sitting down on the chair 
beside his bed, looking at him with 
anxious eyes. 

“ Angela, Annie, Alec and Alice,” said 
Freddy, pleating up the top of the sheet 
in his fingers. 

“Go on with B,” said the Fairy 
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anxiously; “you ought to go through 
the alphabet.” 

“Bertie, Basil, Bertha, Boniface,” 
drawled Freddy, his voice getting 
gradually fainter. But next minute he 
got wide awake again. 

“T can’t go on with this,” he said ; “it 
only makes me more wakeful.” 

“We must try the ship,” said the Fairy, 
and she produced a lovely toy ship from 
beneath her mantle. ‘ Now say over all 
the different parts of the ship. This is 
what the sailors always do to get them- 
selvestosleep. Keel, helm, stern, rudder, 


deck, quarter-deck, mast and mizzen 
mast.” 

“Keel, helm, stern, rudder, deck, 
quarter-deck, mast and mizzen mast,” 
said Freddy, and this time he thought 
he would get to sleep. He seemed to 
hear the waves lapping against the side 
of the ship and to see the mizzen mast 
standing up against the stars. 

Suddenly he gave a start, and found 
he was in his little bed, with the Fairy 
sitting beside him. 

“I wonder if I shall have a ship 
amongst my presents to-morrow?’ he 
said sleepily. 

“ This will never do! ” said the Fairy, 
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“T shall never get home to-night! What 
can I donext? I must bring thesheep! ” 
And now Freddy saw a tall green hedge 
growing up at the foot of his bed with a 
gap in the middle. And now he hearda 
sound like that of a flock of sheep run- 
ning into his bedroom; but surely the 
floor must have grown hilly, for they 
seemed to be running up and down hill. 
And now one little sheep, bolder than the 
rest, jumped bodily on to the bed, and in 
amoment he saw it leap over the gap in 
the hedge and disappear. 

“That was the first one!” said the 
Sleep Fairy. “Count one! They will 
all go through the same way.” 

Freddy lay still and counted them, and 
he got very tired of them, as each one 
jumped up on the bed and went through 
the gap. But when he had counted a 
hundred he was still wide awake, and 
still thinking of his birthday. 

“T wonder,” he said suddenly, turning 
to the Fairy, as she sat at the right side 
of his bed, “I wonder if I'll get a farm 
and a flock of sheep amongst my presents 
to-morrow. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, what can I do!” 
cried the Sleep Fairy, growingdesperate. 
“] must sing you to sleep as your mother 
used to do!” 

And suddenly Freddy found himself 
nestling in the Sleep Fairy’s lap, his curly 
head pillowed on her breast, her strong 
soft arms around about him; one hand 
gently patted his back, while her knees 
rocked him, and she was singing the 
same song that his mother used to sing 
him when he was very little. Little! he 
was littlenow! He felt himself growing 
smaller and smaller. Was it his bed he 
was lying in, or a cradle with wooden 
rockers that rocked on a wooden floor, 
whilst his mother sat by his cradle-side 
and sang ever and again the same song? 

* * * * 

When Freddy woke up it was the 
morning. His birthday had come, and on 
the chair by his bed was a picture-book, 
a flock of wooden sheep, with gates and 
hedges, and a beautiful ship fully-rigged. 

“Are these my burfday presents?” 
said the little boy drowsily, “ or did the 
Sleep Fairy leave them behind her when 
she went away last night?” 
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A PECULIAR ANIMAL. 


2. “Oh my! It’s a mouse!” 


dedi Loads 


. “1'm blest if that cat ’aven’t swallowed 
the stove-pipe!” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE MOTOR 


SHOW AT OLYMPIA. 


HE Sixth International Motor Show 
promoted by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders was 

held at Olympia from November 11th to 
the 23rd. 

The extension this year to a fort- 
night does not seem to have met with 
the entire approval of exhibitors, the 
reason for dissatisfaction apparently 
being due to the fact that orders during 
the early days of the Show did not flow 
in as freely as in former years. 

Nevertheless, the daily attendances 
were large and, speaking generally, the 
business resulting was most satisfactory. 
That the French industry views British 
progress with the utmost concern is 
shown by their holding, simultaneously 
with the English Show the Paris Salon, 
which has hitherto been considered the 
most important exhibition of the year. 


However, the clashing of dates did not 
apparently affect business in London to 
any appreciable extent. 

The chief impression remaining after a 
tour of the stands at Olympia was the 
general tendency of designers to fall into 
line with the adoption of a standard 
arrangement of motor and driving 
mechanism. Freaks were conspicuous 
by their absence, and the points of differ- 
ence between various makes of cars are 
for the greater part matters of detail and 
different methods of manufacture. 

To mention a few improvements which 
seem to have been generally adopted: 
Motors now have all their valves fitted 
underneath the combustion chamber and 
mechanically operated from an enclosed 
cam shaft. The general adoption of a 
gate pattern speed change and the 
employment of a live axle drive excepting 
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for the biggest and heaviest types ‘of 
cars where the chain drive has certain 
advantages over the other form of trans- 
mission. 

As was the case last year, the Society 
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received applications for space far in 
excess of the room available, and many 
of the exhibitors had to make the 
best of very limited quarters. This was 
particularly the case in the gallery, 
devoted to tyres, clothing, and acces- 
sories. Some 
particularly 
fine specimens 
of carriage 
bodies were 
to be seen, 
Limousines 
and other 
types of en- 
closed bodies 
being con- 
spicuous for 
their luxurious 
fittings and 
upholstery. 
Every pos- 
sible aid to 
comfort has 
been intro- 
duced, and 
tourists can, 20 H.P. 
nowadays, 
contemplate long journeys quite irre- 
spective of adverse weather conditions, 
knowing that their vehicle will carry 
them safely and quickly, and with com- 
fort equal to the most luxurious railway 
travel. To those pioneers who in the early 
days of motoring often endured hunger, 


cold and sleepless nights by the roadside, 
owing to a breakdown, this rapid 
development of the perfect touring 
vehicle borders on the marvellous ; the 
short space of ten years has witnessed 
the development of 
a new means of 
locomotion which, 
even yet, is only the 
commencement of a 
new order of things, 
and we have cause 
for congratulation 
in knowing that 
British manufac- 
tures have long 
since overtaken the 
lost ground result- 
ing from bigoted 
and short - sighted 
legislation, and now take pride of place 
at the very forefront of the motor 
industry. 

It must be admitted that we have 
taken full advantage of the lessons learnt 
from the results of big road races and 
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LIVE-AXLE HILLS-MARTINI. 


international contests held on the 
Continent, but it is equally significant 
that British cars have invariably secured 
premier honours in contests for relia- 
bility. 

To deal briefly with some of the pro- 
minent exhibits at Olympia : the Daimler 
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Company, which occupied the centre 
stand in the Exhibition, showed four cars, 
one of which was a new live axle model, 
while all the chain-driven cars had the 
chains neatly encased and protected from 
dirt. This firm had the distinction of se- 
curing, soon after the Exhibition opened, 
an order from the Grand Duke Michael of 
Russia. As is well known, His Majesty 
King Edward always uses a Daimler, 
and there is now quite a fleet of these 
cars in the service of the Royal house- 
hold. During the Kaiser’s visit to London 
several Daimler cars were requisitioned 
for the use of His Majesty and suite. The 
Wolseley Tool and Motor Car Company 
enhanced their splendid reputation for 
high grade workmanship and construc- 
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tion, and showed a wide range of cars. 
A new 14 hp. four-cylinder light car 
chassis attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. A particularly fine specimen of 
design and workmanship was the 18 h.p. 
de luxe model. Among other cars 
shown was a six-cylinder Limousine, 
similar to one recently supplied to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 

At the Maudslay stand two chasses 
formed the chief exhibits, one 25 h.p. 
fitted with a live axle drive, and a45h.p. 
chain-driven car. The valves are fitted 
in the top of the combustion heads and 
controlled by a hinged layshaft, giving 
immediate access to them. The live 
back axle in the smaller car is constructed 
so that the differential box and bevel 
drive can be easily removed for examina- 
tion without dismantling the axle. 
During the visit of King Alfonso of 


Spain, at Mr. and Mrs. Willie James’s 
residence, West Dean Park, a 45 h.p. 
Maudslay was used by His Majesty for 
a tour in the South of England. 

The most interesting exhibit on the 
Ariel Co.’s stand was a new racing car 
constructed to take part in the Grand 
Prix race, 1908. In addition, several well 
finished touring cars were shown. 

The Austin Co. has added asix-cylinder 
to their range of models, and showed the 
first chassis of this type that has been 
constructed. Although a comparatively 
young firm, they have quickly attained a 
great reputation and must be reckoned 
among the best all-British cars. 

Argyll cars for the coming season are 
arranged to meet all requirements, from 

the moderate-powered light 
touring vehicle upwards. A 
new 30—40 h.p. live axle 
chassis was the centre of 
attention at this stand. 

The luck of the ballot was 
against the Hills - Martini 
firm, which found very 
limited accommodation be- 
neath the gallery. This not- 
withstanding, Mr. A.C. Hills 
was kept busy throughout the 
Show fortnight, two splen- 
didly finished cars attracting 
many enquiries his way. 

Not the least interesting 
section of the Olympia 

Show was to be found in the gallery 
where tyres and accessories of all de- 
scriptions were staged. The Elastes Co., 
which at last year’s show created a 
big sensation with their non-puncturable 
resilient filling for pneumatic tyres, show 
an improved quality having great tensile 
strength in addition to the elasticity 
from which its trade name is derived. 
The detachable rim shown at this stand 
is a particularly clever design. The 
Dunlop, Palmer, Continental, and many 
other tyre firms were represented in this 
section. As usual, the Vacuum Oil Co. 
made a good ‘show of their special lubri- 
cants, while among the many accessory 
firms the United Motor Industries must be 


specially mentioned. No possible need « 


of the motorist appears to have been 
overlooked, while the prices are listed on 
a very reasonable basis. 
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